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ANNOUNCING THE ALL-NEW 
SMITH-CORONA PACEMAKER! 


Now! Trade in your old machine for America’s 
lowest-priced top quality office typewriter! 


Big-typewriter construction...top typing features...lowest new-typewriter 
cost! They’re yours in the all-new Smith-Corona PACEMAKER! With 
its rugged steel construction, light touch and speedy action, today’s new 
Smith-Corona PACEMAKER is today’s biggest office typewriter bargain! 
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Easy Terms Available 








LOOK AT THESE 
PACEMAKER FEATURES! 
Quickset Margins—Set instantly 

with a flick of the finger! 
Interchangeable Platens — Do 
special jobs faster, easier! 
Customstyled Keyboard — For 
speed, ease, no waste motion! 
Flick-Set Tabulator—Set or 
clear stops quickly, easily! 


Half Spacing — Easiest, simplest 
method of error control! 














) THIS NEW FREE BOOK! 


Find out how hundreds of uses in your 
business will pay for an APECO 
Auto-Stat Copymaker in just a few months 


This new free book is packed with illustrations and 
facts that quickly point out the applications and advan- 
tages of Apeco Auto-Stat copying. Here's 10 minutes 
of reading that can save thousands of dollars for your 
business. 


GET 
FREE 
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BOOK AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Photocopy Division 
7 2100 West Dempster Street 
Mail Evanston, Iilinois 
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THIS AIR MAIL CARD WILL RUSH YOUR 


FREE BOOK TO YOU! 
New free book explains in detail many appli- 
cations for Apeco copying in your business. It 
is important information for every business 
man interested in increasing paper handling . 
efficiency and saving time and money for his it s 


company. 
Important 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY a 
2100 West Dempster Street - Evanston, IIlinois . To Your 
Business 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
2100 W. Dempster Street, Evanston, Ill. 
Rush me without obligation your new 
free book on the revolutionary Apeco 

Auto-Stat Copymaker. 


Fill Out 

and Mail 
This Card 
Today! 


Name 


Addres ce 
Vd of of e) uuta-stat : | 


FOW EVERY OF EIU fVERY AuBINE SS wY NEPA r 
€ INESS Eve IE PART MEW 


Title 


f Business 


vada: Apeco of Canada, Ltd., 30 Dorchester Ave., Toronto 18, Ont 
Apeco De Mexico, S. A., ignacio Esteva, 7, Tacubaya 18, Mexico, D. F 
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Revolutionary Low Cost Copymaker with... 





new COPY. QOUK teature 


Any Ink, Any Paper, Any Color 


NOTHING LEFT OUT! EVERY COPY 
ERROR-PROOF, PHOTO-EXACT 


Now get copies of any original...typed, 

printed, photographed, written or drawn 

on one or both sides—it’s so easy with 

the all-electric fully automatic Apeco 

DIRECTOR Auto-Stat. Unique “‘speed- Styled by 
feed’’ feature enables everyone to make ie eee Gharien €. once 
perfect copies every time. It offers hun- — 
dreds of money and time-saving appli- 
cations for every business, large or small. 
Its low, low budget price makes it the 
most practical copymaker ever...ideal 
for branch office or departmental use. 
*COPY-QUIK feature converts the 
DIRECTOR into a high speed, multiple 
copymaker, when more than one copy 
of the same original is required. Now, 
if you need one copy or any number of 
copies, you can get them fast and really ApEco 


save too! Use this amazing new machine D | REC T O R 


for all your copying needs PLUG IN 


ANYWHERE 


f 3 * 
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American Photocopy Equipment Company « 2100 West Dempster Street » Evanston, Illinois 
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PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 








AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA USA 











BUDGET 
MASTER 


Portable Steel 
BLEACHERS 


for use 
outdoors 
or indoors 
THESE MULTI-USE steel bleachers will 
economically seat 20 persons to 10,000 or 
more—outdoors or inside. Basic parts can 
be set up as 5, 10 or 15 row sections. 





Your own crew quickly assembles Budget | 


Master portable bleachers. No tools or 
special skills are needed. Assembled sec- 
tions to 18 ft. long move on skids 


Ask for Recommendations! 


Send details of your set-up for 
analysis and suggestions by Safwoy 
seating engineers (no obligation). 
And write for free BULLETIN 44. 
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6219 W. State St. 
MILWAUKEE 13, WISCONSIN 


| Rockport Misplaced 


Notes Ricuarp A. Berenson, Rotarian 


Alcoholic-Beverage Retailer 


| 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Doubtless the Rotary Club of Rock- 


port, Massachusetts, will raise its voice 
loudly in protest against the base 
calumny appearing on page 14 of THE 
ROTARIAN for February. Those most of- 
fended, of course, will be members with 
an artistic bent, for they will see at once 
that “Motif No. 1,” the most famous 
subject in the world for artists, is 
located in Rockport, Massachusetts, not 
Rockport Harbor, Maine, as the caption 
of the illustration indicated. 

It may only be a tempest in a lobster 
pot, but I really think we should stir 
it up! 

Eps, Nort No need to stir it up. The pot’s 
already swirling, with other letters on this 
“base calumny.” We know where “Motif No. 
1” is and have correctly reported its location 


in past issues. We are sorry, Rockport, and 
at a loss to explain the error 


Footnote on Peale and Penney 
From Hersert L. Jones, Rotarian 
Public-Relations Director 
lowa Wesleyan College 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 

One of the interesting things that 
struck me in Tue Rotarian for February 
was the two men selected Unusual 

Rotarians in the feature titled Peale and 

Penney of New York. 

Aside from the fact that Dr. Norman 

Vincent Peale and J. C. Penney are very 


as 


outstanding men in their respective 
fields and that they are Rotarians, I 
could not help but draw the parallel 


to the fact that they were both on the 
Iowa Wesleyan College campus in June, 
1958. At that time Mr. Penney gave the 
baccalaureate address and Dr. Peale de- 
livered the commencement address. Both 
received honorary degrees at the time 


Visit Religious Edifices, Too 
Urges Jay C, ROSENFELD 
Honorary Rotarian 
Clothier 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
I am surprised that Peter J. Celliers 
did not suggest in his article, Jf I Had 
Only Three Days in New York [Tue Ro- 
TARIAN for February], that visitors to 
New York at Rotary Convention time 
allot some part of their time to visiting 
various religious edifices. 
This past week-end I attended serv- 
ices at Temple Emanu-el on Saturday 
morning at 10:30, and at the Riverside 


Church on Riverside Drive at 11 on 
Sunday. The week before I attended 
services at St. Patrick's Cathedral on 


Sunday morning. 
For sheer magnificence in the build- 
ings themselves, the splendor of the 


pageantry of the services, the glory of 





the music, to say nothing of the con- 
tent of the worship, I don’t believe the 
“view” from any of these great monu- 


ments is excelled in New York, even 
including the top of the Empire State 
Building. 


More Looks at Lincoln 

Recorded by ROLAND Gipuz, Rotarian 

Journalist 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

I was interested in the facial expres- 
sions shown in the fine photo feature 
Looking at Lincoln [Tue Rotarian for 
February]. It brought to mind a snap- 
shot which I made at the Lincoln Memo- 
rial last Summer when our children 
visited this historic shrine for the first 
time. And while your photos showed in- 
teresting expressions on people’s faces, 
I think this is an equally expressive 
photo from quite a different angle. Mom 








A new generation looks at Lincoln. 


is bending over to tell the 6-year-old, 
Bill, “. .. and he was one of the greatest 
Presidents in the history of this coun- 
try.” Meanwhile, one-year-old Thomas 
and 3-year-old Bob no less en- 
thralled by the gaunt splendor of the 
statue. 


are 
seated 


Correct False Impression 
Asks NORMAN BANKS 
Manager, Monitor Services 
“Radio Melbourne,” Australia 
For the past month I have been inun- 
dated with telephone calls, letters, and 
clippings from THe Rotarian for Decem- 
ber concerning the article, Carols and 
Candles in Melbourne, by James Ald- 
redge. 
It so happens that | was the founde: 
of this Christmas [Continued on page 56) 
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NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


YOUR COMMUNITY. In this Community Issue is a world of information about a world of 
communities. To help your Rotary Club obtain information about the community it 
serves, there are available at the Central Office more than 45 publications on 
determining community needs and meeting them. Basic among these publications are: 
Pamphlet 15, "Know Your Community"; Paper 602, "Corporate and Individual Action"; 
Paper 603, "Organizing for Community Action"; Paper 607, "Working with Others"; 
Paper 632, "Raising Funds for Community Service Activities." The papers are obtaina- 
ble gratis; copies of Pamphlet 15 are 15 cents each. Other gratis Community Service 
publications available are: 


Paper 608, "The Finer Side of Paper 649, "How Some Clubs Promote 

Community Life." Rural-—Urban Relations." 
Paper 610, "The Golden Years." Paper 646, "Education Is Your Business." 
Paper 629, "What Price Citizenship?" Paper 671, "Health and Safety." 


PRESIDENT. Following a series of Rotary visits in the U.S.A. and Canada, Rotary's 
President, Clifford A. Randall, and his wife, Renate, were to leave the United 
States, via air, for a four-week Rotary tour in Europe. The President's itinerary 
includes visits in Greece, Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, Israel, Italy, 
Tunisia, Algeria, England, Northern Ireland, and Ireland. In England, President 
Randall will meet with several thousand Rotarians of Great Britain and Ireland at 
the annual RIBI Conference in Brighton, April 30-May 3. He is scheduled to return 
to the United States on May 10. 


CONVENTION. Moving into final form are plans for Rotary's 50th Annual Convention in 
New York, N. Y., June 7-l1l. The February and March issues of this Magazine included 
hotel-reservation forms. Most entertainment and hospitality features are set, and 
Rotary's Convention office is open in the Hotel Commodore at Lexington and 42d 
Street. (Next month Convention Committee Chairman Claude W. Woodward will tell 
readers about the Convention program. ) 


FOUNDATION. Recent Board decisions (see page 51) include some changes in terminol- 
ogy and procedures relating to The Rotary Foundation and the awarding of Rotary 
Fellowships. Revised literature incorporating the changes is being sent to all 
Rotary Clubs. 


ASSEMBLIES. Plans for District Assemblies—-the meetings which Governors hold with 
Presidents—Elect, Secretaries—Elect, and others in their Districts——are nearing 
final form. The meetings begin in April and extend into May. Their purpose: to 
inform incoming Club officers and to co-ordinate District activities for 1959-60. 


MEETING. On April 2 the Constitution and By-Laws Committee will meet at the Central 
Office in Evanston, Ill., to consider matters pertaining to the Constitutional docu- 
ments of Rotary International. 


WEEK. As Spring comes on in large parts of the Northern Hemisphere, many Rotary 
Clubs in that area focus their thinking on the needs of youth, and from their think- 
ing often comes the sponsorship of a "Boys and Girls Week." If such a Week is 
planned by your Club, there is a Program Paper it should have. No. 660, "Boys and 
Girls Week," it is available upon request at the Central Office. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On February 24, 1959, there were 10,071 Rotary Clubs and an es- 
timated 471,500 Rotarians. New Clubs since July 1, 1958, totalled 204. 
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OWN YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS ... OPERATE 
IM YOUR SPARE TIME! 


A coin-operated unattended Westing- 
house Laundromat” equipped laundry 
store is easily operated in your spore 
time ... while netting you $4000-$8000 
of additional income each year! It is a 
depression-proof business that virtually 
runs itself... provides you and your 
family with future security by building 
capital equity. 


Briefly, Here's What It Is: 

1. Acoin-operated laundry store requires 
no attendants because all equipment is 
coin-metered and easily operated by 
customers. And because they do-it- 
th Ives, your cust s save almost 
50% on their weekly laundry bill. 

2. Many coin-operated laundry stores 
are open 24 hours a doy, 7 days a 
week... providing a necessary modern 
convenience for working people. Extra 
profits are realized during night and 
weekend hours when other laundry 
stores are closed. 


Here's What It Does For You: 


1, Because it takes only a few hours of 
management time each week, it does 
not interfere with your regular business 
or job. 

2. Accelerated depreciation schedules 
permit rapid accrual of equity . . . offer 
attractive tax deductions. 

Thousands of investors, neighborhood 
businessmen, doctors, lawyers and 
teachers today own unattended laundry 
stores and are now enjoying steady sub- 
stantial extra income in their spare time. 
We have planned over 8500 profitable 
laundry stores throughout the country... 
have the know-how essential to the 
security of your investment. No experi- 
ence necessary. Receive training, 
advice and promotional help from a 
national organization with service facil- 
ities to serve you anywhere. We will 
finance up to 90% of the necessary 
equipment. For full information, send 
the quick-action coupon below. 





ALD, Inc. 
7045 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, III, 


I'd like to know more about owning a coin- 
operated WESTINGHOUSE LAUNDROMAT 
equipped laundry store. Have your repre- 
sentative contact me. 


Name 
Addr 
State. 


City 
@ALD, Inc., 1959 
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IT’S FRUSTRATING, that’s all. Here we 
devote an entire issue to what Rotary 
calls Community Service and we haven't 
a line in it about the maternity center 
Rotarians built near Jesselton, North 
Borneo. A hundred women a day, sick 
and tired of losing their babies, come in 
from their villages to be delivered or 
learn pre- and post-natal care in this 
pretty little $5,000 building. . . . Nor 
have we said a word about the big and 
beautiful youth center Rotarians built 
for their town of. Southport on Aus- 
tralia’s Queensland coast. What a lively, 
inspiring place! ... Rotarians of Malaya 
will look in vain for a reference to the 
work they’ve done for lepers, and Ro- 
tarians in five cities we could name 
may rightly be disappointed to note 
that we’ve no reference to the big hos- 
pital projects they sponsored. The fact 
is Rotarians in about 10,000 communi- 
ties will be saying: “We should have 
been in that issue.” They should have 
been . but such are the limits of 
space, knowledge, and ability under 
which we work that the best we can do 
in these 68 pages is to give you a small 
sample of Rotary Community Service 
and opinion about it. As we said, it’s 
frustrating. 


WE ARE, albeit, quite proud of this 
sample and indebted to our many con- 
tributors. You won’t agree with all of 
them, and if you want to disagree in 
print, write us.... It takes extra effort 
to get a “special-theme issue” like this 
one together and for it we thank also 
our. colleagues in this workshop, no- 
tably young editorialman Herbert A. 
Pigman, who was our Community Issue 
expediter. 


MIAMIANS seem a _ broad-gauged lot 
from where we sit. We’ve had nothing 
but the finest codperation from all with 
whom we dealt on the John Kay Adams 
story. We rather expected civic pride 
to raise its sometime silly head and ask, 
“Why tell the world about our prob- 
lems?” but it didn’t. On the contrary, 
the attitude was: “If you think Mr. 
Adams’ story will help people in other 
places understand their metropolitan 
problem, go ahead, and more power to 
MIAMI AND MIAMI BEACH 
WILL ENTERTAIN THE 1960 CON- 
VENTION OF ROTARY INTERNA- 
TIONAL MAY 29-JUNE 2, 1960. 


you.” 


MIAMI FLASH. We were on the press 


and poised to roll when the news broke 
that on March 2 the Miami City Council 
announced the replacement of Miami 
City Manager Edward A. Evans with 
Ira F,. Willard, former city manager of 
Coral Gables, Florida, and member of 
the Coral Gables Rotary Club, 


NEW steel work splashed with red lead 
rising against old horizons. That’s the 
symbol of community improvement in 
tens of thousands of places where people 
live. This one is Buffalo, New York, 
U.S.A. Some one and a half million 
people live in the metropolitan area of 
Buffalo and some 200 million dollars 
are currently going into better high- 
ways for them and their visitors. Here 
you see a-building an approach to Buf- 
falo’s Skyway, which, completed since 
this photo was taken, gets you to the 
New York State Arterial Highway Sys- 
tem, which in a few weeks will bear 
hundreds of motoring families to New 
York City for Rotary’s 1959 Convention 
June 7-11, Buffalo—that’s the city hall 
tower in the picture—is quite a place. 
It’s the largest grain-milling and dis- 
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tributing center in the world, has the 
third-largest steel mill (Bethlehem) in 
the U.S.A., has seven General Motors 
plants, and, with the opening of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway this 
month, expects to become a greater 
port than ever. Big, it has a big Rotary 
Club, any one of whose 454 members 
will be happy and proud to tell you of 
the Club’s huge camp for crippled chil- 
dren and a dozen other really splendid 
projects. .. . Edward Gray, 36-year-old 
free-lance photographer of Buffalo, 
made the big eight-by-ten-inch trans- 
parency from which we worked. Free 
Lance Photographers Guild, Inc., pro- 
vided the photo to us.—Ebs. 


1959 Convention of Rotary international, New York, N. Y., U.S.A., June 7-11, 1959 
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Ane OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Kincstey Davis is a 
population expert who 
makes studies for Gov- 
ernments, universities, 
and private foundations. 

A professor of sociology 

at the University of Cal- 

ifornia, he has degrees Davis 
from the University of Texas and Har- 
vard University. In the early ’50s he 
led a team of scientists on an observa- 
tional tour of Central and West Africa. 
Married, he has two children, is a mem- 
ber of several scientific bodies. 

Donato G. Decker is a Rotarian of 
Greeley, Colo., and dean of Colorado 
State College. 

As suburban editor for 
the Chicago Sun-Times, 

Joun Kay ADAMS’ news 

beat is the mushrooming 

world of well-kept lawns, 

shopping centers, and 

commuters. He has re- 

ceived two awards for 

his reporting of suburban develop- 
ments. He himself is a suburbanite 
with three children. An ex-U. S. Air 
Force gunner, he is the son of a Ro- 
tarian of Sycamore, III. 

Since 1944 Joun T. FrepeRIcK has been 
this Magazine’s book reviewer. An ex- 
ponent of regional literature, he en- 
courages young authors 
to write of the places 
they know best. He heads 
the University of Notre 
Dame Department of 
English, is an honorary 
Rotarian in Alpena, Mich. 

. CHARLEs F, PALMER is 
a Rotarian of Atlanta, 
Ga., where he heads his own commer- 
cial real-estate firm. He is a director of 
ACTION, the organization he writes 
about in this issue, and is a Past Dis- 
trict Governor of RI... . Conductor of 
the Peeps at Things to Come depart- 
ment, ROTARIAN ROGER W. TRUESDAIL Op- 
erates an independent research labora- 
tory in Los Angeles, Calif. . . . CLIFFORD 
A. RANDALL, President of Rotary Inter- 
national, is a lawyer in Milwaukee, Wis. 
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\ HEN THE STORY of this era is ultimately 
documented, it seems certain that historians will 
record this as a fact: that in this period the citi- 
zen began at last to recognize his obligation to 
serve his community and to take part in its 
affairs; that the total of his free and voluntary 
service proved one of the greatest assets a village, 
town, or city could possess; and that the service 
clubs and the men and women who compose 
them were a strong force in the development of 
the citizen’s recognition of his community re- 
sponsibility. 

In many parts of the world I have seen our 
Rotary Clubs hard at work in this réle, inspiring 
their members and others to play their parts in 
their communities. The physical results of these 
efforts—clinics, playgrounds, maternity hospi- 
tals, swimming pools, parks, and a thousand 
other good things—will survive through many 
years for inspection by the historians. 

Whether the locale be Manila or Minneapolis, 
Sydney or San Francisco, Calcutta or Cincinnati, 
the business of people living together and pro- 
viding each other with accustomed services is 
becoming more and more the business of the 
people themselves. Less and less is it the concern 
only of the city council or the town board. In- 
creasingly the mayor, the councilman, the village 
trustee, and others on the management side of 
our communities recognize that to solve the mul- 
titude of problems confronting them they must 
have the assistance of the private citizen. 

A contributing factor is that today we live on 
wheels. This is true even in places where the 
ratio of automobiles to population is low. Recall- 
ing some of the places visited this year, I see in 
memory an army of bicycle riders going to and 
from work in Christchurch, New Zealand; I see 
hundreds of motor-powered bicycle-type jinrik- 
ishas in the streets of Bangkok, Thailand; I see 
the vast and somewhat fantastically designed free- 
ways of Los Angeles covered so completely with 
moving automobiles that the surface of the road 
is obliterated by what appears to be an endless 
stream of cars. Our mobility is creating a new and 
complex set of circumstances with which our com- 
munities must deal. Many of us live in one com- 
munity, work in another, and often travel to a 
dozen others for business, recreation, and educa- 
tion. Not one but several communities are neces- 
sary to sustain the normal daily activities of many 
present-day families. “What I am trying to figure 
out,” said a harassed public official to me recently, 
“is who does what for whom and who pays for it?” 

Thus today’s citizen must take an interest in 
things which go far beyond the mere protection 














of his person and property. He must be inter- 
ested, for example, in blight which is directly re- 
lated to man’s new mobility; in a place to park 
his automobile, particularly when he is away from 
home; in the control of traffic; in the regulation 
of land use; in a whole host of problems gen- 
erated by increasing populations and their in- 
creasing tendency to be on the move. 

Almost every metropolitan community in the 
United States and Canada has what is now gen- 
erally called a “metropolitan problem” — the 
problem of bringing together and providing 
services for people who are legally domiciled in 
a single community, but who do their daily living 
in a multiplicity of communities, each of which 
is required to render services of benefit to the 
metropolitan area as a whole. In many of these 
metropolitan areas, citizens committees of vari- 
ous types and authority are studying the “metro- 
politan preblem.” * 

I am impressed by the fact that in all these 
metropolitan areas we have Rotary Clubs and, 
for the most part, Clubs which have been in ex- 
istence for a long time. While I am certain that 
many Rotarians are serving on the committees 
and commissions studying their metropolitan 
problem, I am constrained to ask whether Ro- 
tarians and Rotary Clubs in these communities 
could ‘not be doing more to help find the solu- 
tions to these complex problems. 


InpEEp these are complex matters. They re- 
quire a great deal of investigation, time, and 
energy, and in most cases they require close 
work with government and governmental agen- 
cies. To reach a desired objective may ultimately 
require that we persuade government to one side 
or another, 

This is one of the challenges of our changing 
world. Have we made the adjustment necessary 
to meet the challenge? It is one thing, and a rela- 
tively simple thing, to make a community survey 
and decide that the city needs a new library. It 
is another and much more difficult thing to pro- 
duce an area of agreement in which all the many 
opposing interests can meet and decide on how 
best to dispose of the sewage of half a million 
people. Deciding on the need for a new library 
is one kind of Community Service. I submit that 
helping a city reach agreement on the sewerage 
system is another. 

Community problems are problems of people. 
They must be solved by people. To reach sound 
solutions we must first have understanding, and 
to have understanding we must first have infor- 
““* See Miamt’s Mighty Metro, by John Kay Adams, page 16. 
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mation. I know of no better way to get informa- & FS a 2 be ‘te i 
tion than to bring the people with the facts to- Py , bo Pha * y 
gether in face-to-face meetings and discussion. ae 
Discussion of these current pressing com- 
munity problems in our Rotary Clubs by the 
members themselves strikes me as being the very 
least thing we should be doing in our efforts to 
meet the challenge of this changing world. By 
such discussions we should produce a well-in- 
formed group of community leaders with the 
understanding necessary to act in behalf of sound 
solutions. 
This brings to mind Rotary’s policy on Com- 
munity Service set forth in Resolution 34 which 
has stood as our guide since 1923. Section 4 of 
it says: “Because he who serves must act, Rotary 
is not merely a state of mind, nor Rotary phi- 
losophy merely subjective, but must translate 
itself into objective activity; and the individual 
Rotarian and the Rotary Club must put the 
theory of service into practice.” Section 6(f) of 


the Resolution defines the approach: 
In all its activities a Rotary Club acts best and is most suc- 
cessful as a propagandist. A p Beem Club discovers a need but, 
where the responsibility is that of the entire community, does 
not seek alone to remedy it but to awaken others to the neces- 
sity of the remedy, seeking to arouse the community to its re- cs Oe oe pa wt 4s 
sponsibility so that this responsibility may be placed not on } tere hs BR ee ee > 
Rotary alone but on the entire community where it belongs; and as SS wo 2 ~~ % ; ha > y 
while Rotary may initiate and lead in the work, it should en- Or cate Tis 
deavor to secure the coéperation of all other organizations that 
ought to be interested and should seek to give them full credit, nia, trek ‘ , 
even minimizing the credit to which the Rotary Club itself is a 4 th, ON DS ae eee 7 ai 
entitled. <0 Ce ea re : Se a alairetiee De ops 
Chesley R. Perry, who was Secretary of Rotary ~ pore Y a ha, ee ee 
International from its beginning in 1910 to 1942 = tek pe 
and who is surely one of the best-informed and 
most distinguished Rotarians in the world today, 
recently stated the case very simply: “Make our 
Clubs discussion Clubs rather than listening 
Clubs. We won’t know what Rotary might do 
unless and until our Clubs and Rotarians study 
this situation for themselves.” 
Today it is apparent to everyone that there 
was not only truth but an element of prophecy 
in Thomas Jefferson’s statement: “There is a 
debt of service due from every man to his coun- 
try proportioned to the bounties which Nature 
and fortune have measured to him.” 
In Jefferson’s day the most effective way of 
discharging this debt was to serve the Govern- 
ment itself. Today the participation of the pri- 
vate citizen in Community Service is an equally 
effective way of discharging this debt. Moreover, 
since government has become bigger everywhere 
and seems to touch so many of our daily activi- 
ties, this type of service offers one of the few 
effective opportunities for preserving the proper 
balance between people, some of whom must be 
governed while others do the governing. 
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PEOPLE: 


TOO MANY TOO SOON? 


Most of us, not realizing how fast the earth’s 
population is accelerating, misjudge the future. For 
example, a recent newspaper release quoted one of 
Europe’s leading soil experts as saying that the 
world could support 6 billion people in the next 
century. He explained how, within 100 years, 
enough food for that many could be grown. But re- 
cent estimates by the United Nations indicate that 
it will take only 35 to 40 years, not a century, for 
the earth to reach 6 billion. If the acceleration con- 
tinues, the population a century from now will ex- 
ceed 20 billion, and even if the growth rate begins to 
drop, the population at that time may exceed 13 
billion! 

At the moment the world’s population is just un- 
der 3 billion. The U. N.’s medium projections, which 
are conservative, indicate 3.8 billion in 1975 and 6.8 
billion in the year 2000. If the estimates prove cor- 
rect, the rate of increase will rise as follows: 

Percent Increase 


Per Year 
eich Woe F vce Saas re P 
ee ren 1.8 
1975-2000 ..... TTT |. 


At the last rate the population would double every 
35 years and in 100 years would multiply itself seven 
times. 

I do not believe that human beings will be so fool- 
ish as to multiply indefinitely in any such fashion, 
even if they could. But unless an effort is made to 
avoid it, the increase during the next 40 years may 
even exceed the U. N. estimates. 

How will the skyrocketing population affect your 
life and that of your children? The answer depends 
on where you live. Human multiplication is much 
faster, for instance, in underdeveloped than in in- 
dustrial countries, and has different effects. Accord- 
ing to the U. N.’s medium projections, the currently 
backward countries will increase their combined 
population from 1.7 billion in 1950 to 4.8 billion in 
the year 2000; the industrial nations from .9 to 1.5 
billion. Thus the nonindustrial regions will grow 
twice as fast as the industrial. Within each class, 
fortunately, it is the newer and less sparsely settled 
countries that will multiply more rapidly. 

If you live in an older industrial country, like 
Britain or Sweden, the increase in people will be 
less than elsewhere and the population pressure will 
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come from outside. Imported raw materials will be- 
come increasingly dear, and poor and less educated 
foreigners will seek admission to your country ever 
more insistently. England, for instance, is now de- 
bating what to do about the thousands of immi- 
grants coming in each year from the West Indies 
and West Africa. If the backward but rapidly grow- 
ing nations learn to develop military power despite 
mass poverty, they may try to force advanced na- 
tions to permit mass immigration. France, which 
has voluntarily admitted many immigrants from 
North Africa as well as from Poland and Italy, could 
conceivably be forced to admit millions of additional 
Arabs. 

If you happen to live in an underdeveloped coun- 
try, you may well be witnessing the fastest popula- 
tion growth ever known, combined with extreme 
poverty. You may be seeing already crowded vil- 
lages and cities becoming ever more crowded, to a 
degree unimaginable a century ago. The island of 
Taiwan, for example, now has 10 million people. 
Its rate of increase is such that, if continued, this 
figure will double in 21 years, raising the average 
density to 1,420 persons per square mile. If you live 
there, and if you still have time to think after trying 
to get enough to eat and wear, you will see that 
something has to change soon. Unless Taiwan’s 
population growth is reduced or outside help is 
steadily increased, the people may find life so in- 
tolerable that they will support a policy of bloody 
revolution, suicidal war, or migratory conquest. 

Of all major regions, Latin America is exhibiting 
the most sensational inflation of population. The 
countries of Central America and the Caribbean and 
Mexico, for example, are expected to jump from a 
combined population of 66 million in 1960 to nearly 
200 million in the year 2000—a threefold increase 
in 40 years. With good luck this region may manage 
to gain slightly in average income during this 
period; but, strangely enough, the net result may 
nevertheless be more very poor people than ever 
before. If, say, 40 percent were very poor in 1960, 
and only 20 percent are so by the end of the century, 
there will be an addition of 14 million very poor 
people. 

The reason for the amazing acceleration of popula- 
tion growth in economically retarded areas is clear. 
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These regions are now getting, in a short time, the 
benefit of medical achievements it took the ad- 
vanced nations centuries to make. The latter coun- 
tries had slowly, since the 18th Century, to invent 
and try out the techniques which gradually brought 
cown their death rates, whereas the agrarian na- 
tions are now, through international codéperation 
and financial and technical assistance, getting these 
accumulated techniques suddenly and without a 
commensurate economic or social advancement. As 
a consequence, their death rates, frightfully high 
only a short time ago, are falling faster than any- 
body believed possible. 

But since the improvements in health have been 
brought in from outside with as little disturbance to 
the social order as possible, and since no comparable 
effort has been made by outside agencies to intro- 
duce birth control, the birth rates in these coun- 
tries have remained high. In the now industrial 
countries the birth rate began declining long before 
the gradually dropping death rate reached its pres- 
ent low point; accordingly, the population grew 
rapidly, but fothing like what is now happening in 
the currently underdeveloped areas. In the latter an 
extremely low point has been reached in the death 
rate with scarcely any decline at all in births, thus 
creating the fastest population growth the world 
has ever known. Since three-fourths of humanity 
lives in these countries, it is their situation that 
mainly accounts for the accelerated growth of the 
earth’s total population. 

One should not assume, however, that rapid pop- 
ulation growth is confined to poorer countries or 
that it has adverse effects only in such areas. The 
most prosperous countries of the world—those that 
have industrialized but still have few people in rela- 
tion to resources—are continuing their postwar baby 
boom and receiving thousands of immigrants. The 
United States, for example, has a birth rate higher 
than that of Japan and receives regularly more im- 
migrants (legal and illegal) than any country in 
the world. Its population is accordingly growing at 
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a rate that will, if continued, double the number in 
40 years. 

Paradoxically, such prosperous countries find 
rapid population growth troublesome precisely be- 
cause of their material possessions. As the goods and 
services used by each individual mount, and as the 
total number of individuals multiplies, the complica- 
tions become fantastic. For one thing, the demand 
on the rest of the world’s resources becomes dispro- 
portionate; the United States, for example, con- 
sumes more than half the primary products pro- 
duced by the entire free world. Also, the congestion 
of people and their possessions causes an increasing 
proportion of effort and resources to be used simply 
to mitigate the effects of congestion. A high level 
of living allows people to congregate in cities. In 
Australia and the United States, for example, abot 
60 percent of the inhabitants live in metropolitan 
areas of more than 100,000, and in Canada nearly 
half do so. These urban agglomerations grow even 
faster than the total population. Already the New 
York metropolitan area contains about 15 million 
people, the Buenos Aires agglomeration about 6 
million, Chicago and Los Angeles around 7 mil- 
lion. 

As these giant aggregates grow more populous 
and the per capita apparatus more complex, the 
resulting congestion becomes ever more costly. 
Automobiles, radios, television antennae, boats, 
houses, freezers, and a myriad other posses- 
sions multiply much faster than the popula- 
tion. To accommodate these and at the same 
time live in growing urban areas, families 
move to the suburbs where a house, yard, 
and garage can be obtained. Since the fam- 
ily head usually works in the central city, 


works have to be built. Also, the industries 
that supply the people with their material 
wealth, the autos they drive, the burning 
dumps that seek to eliminate their mount- 
ing refuse—all have combined to create a 


costly throughways and transportation net- j 
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World population stayed stable 1,000 years, has doubled since 1900, promises to soar from 3 to 6.3 billion by 2000. 
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social disease of the 20th Century, smog. This ail 
pollution is extending far beyond the cities them- 
selves; in California, for example, it is beginning to 
affect the Central Valley, the richest agricultural 
region in the world. 

Ultimately the rapid growth of population and 
material wealth in industrial nations is self-defeat- 
ing. The effort to escape mounting congestion sim- 
ply creates more congestion. Every economic ac- 
tivity wants more space: retail stores want one-floor 
buildings and acres for parking, factories want one- 
floor plants and parklike grounds, transportation 
wants eight-lane highways and cloverleaf turns, and 
families want ranch homes on half-acre plots. As 
the urban population grows, as each new area fills 
up, the quest for space takes the suburbs farther 
out and multiplies the connecting links. The home 
that was once “in the country” or “in a pleasant 
little suburb” is presently a dot in a continuous sea 
of housing developments and shopping centers, with 
smog, traffic congestion, and crowds. The urban 
sprawl may cover 20 to 40 miles today; it will cover 
40 to 60, or even 100, tomorrow. The cost of all this 
becomes staggering. Not only is land increasingly 
removed from agricultural use, not only do freeways 
and transit lines cost billions, but the individual him- 
self pays dearly. The man who commutes 45 min- 
utes to reach his job, the family that maintains a 
“Summer home” hundreds of miles from its subur- 
ban residence, the woman who gives up her career 
because she is stuck deep in the suburbs—all are 
paying a heavy price. As time goes by, as the pop- 
ulation doubles or triples and material possessions 
get more numerous, the additional costs will mount 
until they cancel the gains in wealth 

Wherever we look, it is difficult to find solid rea- 
sons why the world’s population should increase at 
all, much less increase at the unprecedented rate 
projected. Are we, then, really destined to get the 
enormous increases in human numbers that present 
trends indicate? My answer is that in the short run 
we may do so, but that in the long run we will not 


One possible way in which population growth 
may halt is by a third world war, fought with weap- 
ons capable of quickly wiping out whole nations. If 
there is such a war, it may arise partly from popula- 
tion pressures; and in this sense one can say that 
“the population problem tends to solve itself’’—but 
with such unimaginable human suffering that no 
sane person would prefer it 

It is precisely for the purpose of avoiding such 
catastrophic “solutions,” or of avoiding more grad 
ual but real economic hardships, that 
servers suggest the idea of reducing birth rates 
Why not, they say, provide the same international 
effort in behalf of birth control that has been pro 
vided in behalf of death control? 

This view is often criticized on one or 
grounds, One frequently hears the question: since 
economic development can keep ahead of popula- 
tion growth, why worry about the latter? In this 
statement, the little word “can” is important. Cer- 
tainly economic development can keep ahead of 
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even rapid population growth for a time, but it 
does not always do so and there is no guaranty what- 
ever that it will do so in the future. Furthermore 
the two lines of action are not mutually exclusive 
The fact that people in industrial countries use birth 
control has not prevented their economic advance 
One of the purposes of controlling fertility and thus 
avoiding explosive population growth is to aid, not 
hinder, economic development. 

A second criticism is that birth-control devices are 
not perfect. True, but there are few things that are 
completely efficient. Polio vaccine is not invariably 
effective, nor are automobile brakes, but nobody 
suggests giving up these techniques for this reason 

A third criticism, that peasant peoples love chil 
dren and therefore want as many as possible, is self 
contradictory. If one loves children, one will not be 
so cruel as to have as many as possible. Children 
are loved in every society. Actually, modern field 
studies show that women in peasant societies, no 
matter how poor or uneducated, are not dumb 
beasts. They are human beings, and as such they do 
not wish to bear, nurse, and care for an endless 
number of children 


Prior to the drastic fall in death rates, the aim in 
peasant societies was to have each woman bea! 
several offspring, because this would ensure that 
despite the heavy infant and childhood mortality 
two or three would survive to adolescence and adult- 
hood, This attitude still tends to persist, but since 
deaths have been sharply reduced, the families are 
so big and the resulting population growth so 
enormous that the peasant is besieged with prob- 
lems. His aspirations are rising: he wants to see his 
children well off and getting an education; but with 
land getting scarce and his children so numerous, he 
feels frustrated. Under these circumstances there is 
a latent readiness to limit childbearing. 

Realizing that people cannot live in the second 
half of the 20th Century with respect to deaths and 
in the Middle Ages with respect to births, some 
Governments are adopting policies designed to en- 
courage birth control. Japan has been the most 
thorough and successful in this, with Puerto Rico 
next. India and Red China are pursuing such a pol- 
icy, and similar developments seem likely in such 
places as Barbados, Mauritius, Haiti, and Jamaica 

In most of the industrial countries of Europe the 
postwar surge in births has passed. We can look fo1 
a cessation of the baby boom in newer industrial 
countries like the United States, but not soon be 
cause of the wave of young women now reaching 
adulthood. Eventually, as international competition 
forces these countries to take education more seri 
ously and to put more emphasis on the employment 
of talented women, and as congestion becomes more 
oppressive, a decrease in the birth rate may occul 

Future population growth is thus not automatic 
It is subject to human control. If the effort is made 
the problem of exploding populations can be solved 
by lowering the rate of reproduction, without wait 
ing for war, starvation, or grinding poverty to strike 
the balance 
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CITY HALL 


Ix MORE THAN 3,200 cities 
and towns and counties in Europe 
and in North America, the day-to- 
day task of managing local gov- 
ernment has been turned over to 
a man trained for the job. He 
prepares the annual budget, 
supervises public departments 
and employees, carries out the de- 
cisions of the council, and, in gen- 
eral, combines business judgment, 
initiative, and technical know!]- 
edge to ensure taxpayers a full 
measure of good government. 

Such a man is Rotarian K. M 
Havig. He is city manager of 
Arendal, a thriving port city of 
12,000 people on the South Coast 
of Norway. Born in Norway and 
educated there and in the U.S.A., 
he is one of a growing band of 
career administrators who are 
chasing specters of inefficiency, 
waste, and duplication from city 
hall and making it a citadel of 
good business practice. 

After earning his law degree at 
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K. M. Havig (left), city manager of Arendal, Norway, and the town engineer brief a news- 
paper editor on the bus station planned for the vacant land in the center of town (above). the University of Oslo, he was ap- 
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Meetings often fill evening hours, this one with the Board of Aldermen. City Manager Havig 


is at far right, Mayor Jens T. Thommesen next to him... . 


(Right) He inspects Arendal’s dock 


facilities. Arendal harbored Norway’s largest fleet in days of sail, is export center today. 


Demonstrating the town’s newest ladder 
truck, an Arendal fireman sways against 
the background of 70-year-old Trinity 
Church, the second tallest in Norway. 


K. M. Havig and two other men founded the 
Arendal Rotary Club in 1947. Its 38 members 
meet Friday at 8 o'clock in the Grand Hotel. 
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pointed secretary to the Borger- 
mester of Arendal in 1933. In 
1934 he succeeded to the top job. 
His title was later changed by law 
Rddmann. Rdd means “coun- 
Thus he is the man who 
gives counsel to the council. He 
attends meetings of the Board of 
Aldermen, which is headed by the 
Mayor. He participates in meet- 
ings of the Town Council, and car- 
ries out its decisions. For the past 
25 years he has served as chair- 
man of the Harbor Council, an im- 
portant post. Arendal harbored 
Norway’s largest merchant fleet 
in the days of sail, and is still a 
big export center for iron ore, 
timber, wood pulp, crude alumi- 
num, and other basic commodities. 
About 2,200 vessels a year call 
at Arendal’s deep-water harbor. 


to 
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There are other duties too. Ro- 
tarian Havig serves on boards of 
health, poor relief, pension for 
municipal employees, old-age pen- 
sion, industrial planning; the wine 
and spirits authority; and other 
groups responsible for schools, 
public works, and hospitals. 

He and his wife, Elsa, have four 
boys aged 4 to 21, one of whom is 
attending high school in Green- 
wich, Connecticut, on an interna- 
tional scholarship. In the Summer 
they move from the _ six-room 
house owned by the city into their 
own seaside cottage. There, when 
the day’s duties (some of which 
you see illustrated on these pages) 
are over, he and his family often 
climb aboard their small sailboat 
for a leisurely sail in the skerry- 
dotted waters off Arendal’s coast. 


Photos: Paul D. Danielsen 
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is city manager, Rotarian Havig prepares the budget, supervises public 
departments and emp!oyees, and carries out decisions of the Town Coun- 
cil, A nonelective official, his function parallels that of a manager 
of a large corporation. Here he tends to a daily task: signing mail. 


His office is in Arendal’s 150-year- 
old city hall, once a private resi- 
dence. It is Norway's second-largest 
wood structure, and contains several 
stately halls in addition to offices. 


Radmann Havig talks with the school inspector 
about expansion plans, Arendal has spent more 


than 1 million dollars on schools since 1945. An example of sound planning, 


Arendal’s bomb shelter serves 
as traffic artery in heart of 
town. It converts to a refuge 
for 4,000 people in emergency. 
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LORIDA has something new under the sun, 
and it has nothing at all to do with the sand and 
the sea. 

The people of Miami and suburban Dade County 
are involved in one of the world’s most remarkable 
experiments in government. Through sweeping re- 
forms they have established a powerful, streamlined 
county-manager government to provide uniform and 
improved municipal services to the entire metropoli- 
tan area. 

The new government is called Metro. It is the 
brainchild of political scientists at two universities 
who wrote into the plan about every lesson in their 
textbooks. Then, to the amazement of practical poli- 
ticians, Metro’s daring backers brought the new 
government into being almost without compromise 

Its friends see Metro as a noble experiment point- 
ing the way for similar metropolitan areas stricken 
with growing pains. They say only a revolutionary 
approach like Metro can give such communities th« 
power they need to slash away the costly, strangling 
red tape of inefficient government 

Nearly every metropolitan area has trouble coéi 
dinating the workings of its old-fashioned govern- 
ments. Cities and suburbs are a hodgepodge of liter- 
ally hundreds of municipalities, boards, and author- 
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ities. Each little taxing body is a power unto itsel! 

Jurisdictional troubles are common to all. The 
archaic township still exists; thus an area outside 
of Milwaukee with 500,000 people retains the same 
governmental form that serves a township in north- 
ern Wisconsin with a population of 60. Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Boston, Washington, New 
York, and an endless list of cities in the United 
States and in other countries are facing, or negligent- 
ly refusing to face, this crisis in urban life. 

The population shifts incidental to World War I] 
accelerated urban problems enormously. From 
small towns and rural areas, and from the crowded 
cities themselves, millions moved to the suburbs 
The 1950 U. S. Census disclosed that 165 metropoli- 
tan areas of the United States held 56 percent of the 
country’s population. Population experts estimate 
that within 25 years seven of ten Americans will 
live in urban areas. 

This urban-population explosion involves more 
than a mere switch in geographic location. The new 
suburbanites struggle to give their communities 
stability or to re-create the small-town friendliness 
they knew as youngsters. They cannot do it be- 
cause they live in another age, a different society 
The suburb belongs to the city, but is not part of it 
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Miami's 


Micuty 


METRO 


A bold experiment in unifying 
a city and its 25 suburbs to 
slash waste and red tape is 


proving itself in Florida. 


By JOHN KAY ADAMS 


he central city does not get its share of the new 
vealth because suburban municipalities bleed away 
tax revenues. The city decays and the products are 
crime, disease, and racial tension—evils which 
pread through the whole metropolis. 

The people of Dade County, Florida, like those in 
ther urban centers, know the frustrations of poor 
‘commuter service, monumental traffic jams, water 
shortages, flooded streets, and shoddy housing. The 
lifference is that Dade County voters decided to do 
something about it. They formed Metro to provide 

central government for 26 municipalities, 900,000 
eople, and 2,000 square miles in the southeastern 
tip of Florida. 

[In some ways Dade County is unique. The west 
rn half of the county is in the Everglades, wher 
he only residents are frogs, snakes, and alligators 
\t the eastern edge is Miami Beach with a row of 
esort hotels unsurpassed for ostentatious luxury 
Between are municipalities ranging in population 
rom 300,000 to 50 

Metropolitan government for Dade County didn’t 
yurst full blown out of a friendly committee meet 
ng. On the contrary, there were skirmishes, battles 
ind some gallant last stands. Even now its enemies 

rally and deal Metro a crippling blow. But its 
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determined, lucky, and resourceful backers think 
they are in the driver’s seat to stay. 

Despite its political nature, Metro was established 
in an unusually academic atmosphere. One of the 
leaders of the campaign was Franklin Williams, vice- 
president of the University of Miami. “People began 
thinking about metropolitan government here in 
1945,” he said. “There was an abortive attempt to 
form such a government in 1947. In 1953 a plan to 
abolish the city of Miami failed by only 980 votes 
When we found out how little the voters minded 
abolishing the city, we began a detailed study.” 

City planners at the University of Miami worked 
with the experts from the Public Administration 
Service of the University of Chicago in surveying 
the situation in Dade County. One of the most ob- 
vious deficiencies they found was a completely dis- 
organized disposal system that emptied untreated 
sewage into Biscayne Bay. Though Miami has al- 
ready made great strides in remedying the situation, 
it was not before one official charged that the once- 
clear waters of the Bay had been turned into “the 
biggest septic tank in the country.” Nor are water 
systems_codrdinated. Miami area residents pay rates 
varying from 25 to 43 cents per 1,000 gallons for 
fresh water even when the original water source 
is the same. 

There are no fast traffic arteries, although sea- 
sonal surges bring 5 million visitors a year. Dade 
County has 28 police agencies, some of them about 
as effective as the “Keystone cops,” of bygone movie 
days. Frequently breakdowns in criminal investiga- 
tion frustrate everyone, especially policemen dedi- 
cated to good law enforcement. Some municipalities 
have no fire departments and depend for help on 
so-called mutual-aid agreements. The pacts aren't 
really mutual, because one party provides all the 
service. 

In accord with recommendations of the political 
scientists, the Metropolitan Miami Municipal Board 
rejected any halfway changes. It decided to go all- 
out for a home-rule charter for Dade County. This 
required a constitutional amendment, a procedure 
no easier in Florida than in the other 45 States 
where rural representatives dominate the legisla 
ture. 

Authorizing a referendum on home rule for Dade 
County required some fast political footwork in the 
face of accusations that Miami was trying to estab 
ish the State of Dade. Joe Eaton, now the State 
senator from Dade County, explained that under 
Florida’s outdated apportionment system the coun 
ty has only one senator and three representative 
n the State Legislature. Yet Dade County has 30 
percent of the Florida population! 

Nevertheless, the home-rule amendment wa 
ammed through the Legislature on the next to the 
ast day of the 1955 session. Dade County had, vit 
tually, a blank check to write itself a charter for 
metropolitan government. Dan Paul, a former at 
torney for the charter board, said: ‘We wrote the 
strongest charter we could write 

The bold approach paid off. Voters approved the 
strong charter in November, 1956, by the narrow 





CAMPBELL: mr. Adams’ story of ‘‘Miami’s Mighty 


Metro’’ is an understandably condensed version of a truly im- 


TWO VIEWS 
FROM MIAMI 


portant development, and a surprisingly dramatized one to readers 
who have been participants in the action. Exception might be 





taken to several interpretations developed by the author, but it 
is a lively account. Few can dispute his statement that the people 
of Miami and Dade County are interested and active participants, 
as evidenced by the recent election on the issue in which more 
voters went to the polls than ever before in the history of the 
county. Their votes supported the Metro experiment by a three- 


The two husky gentlemen you see 
seated on the steps of Dade County 
Courthouse in this photo loom large 
in the Miami picture. They are (left 
to right) Orvin W, (‘‘Hump’’) Camp- 
bell, Dade County manager, and Gen- 


to-two ratio. 


eral Edward A, (‘‘Art’’) Evans, Mi- 
ami city manager. Both are members 
of the Rotary Club of Miami, and both 
have previewed the John Adams ar- 
ticle. Here briefly they tell you how 
they feel about it and about Mi- 
ami’s Mighty Metro.—The Editors. 


Political scientists may have had some part in the midwifery 
but little in the actual production of Metro. The press, civic 
groups, professional and business leaders, housewives, and work- 
ingmen created and are shaping Metro to the concept that ‘‘that 
is best which best serves.’’ The survival and success of this 


fresh, new approach to local government will rest on how well 


and how effectively it provides essential public service. 


margin of 1,727 votes out of some 86,000 cast. 
Though the margin was slim, Metro was born strong 
and healthy. It has specific powers to solve traffic, 
sanitation, police, taxing, and zoning problems. it 
can establish courts, abolish traditional governmen- 
tal departments, and take over the functions of 
cities which cannot or will not maintain minimum 
standards. One of the designers admitted candidly 
that Metro has the right to do almost anything. “We 
put into the charter everything we could think of,” 
he said. “Then in the last article, the charter said, 
in effect, that if there is any power we forgot to 
mention, we have that too.” 

The mayors and political leaders of the Miami 
suburbs supported, or at least did not fight, original 
passage of the Metro charter. It was the implemen- 
tation of the charter that alarmed them. Unfortu- 
nately, the five men elected to the county commis- 
sion lacked political experience. They overlooked 
a phrase that everything was to stay as it was 
until the new government was created. So when the 
charter went into effect July 20, 1957, they thought 
they should act immediately. Nine attorneys ground 
out new laws and the commissioners began holding 
hearings. In the resulting uproar virtually none of 
the ordinances was enacted, and Metro made some 
powerful enemies. 

One suburbanite who joined the issue was Francis 
J. Black, Jr., an air-line pilot, then Mayor of Miami 
Springs (population 12,000). He insists he favors 
metropolitan government, but not Metro in its pres- 
ent form. “Metro was sold to the voters as home 
rule, which everybody is for,” said Black. “At the 
time of the charter referendum they didn’t say any- 
thing about wiping out the 26 cities. When the com- 
missioners began enacting zoning and traffic or- 
dinances for the whole county, some of the suburbs 
went up like a cloud of atom smoke. The county 
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Orvin W. Campbell 
Dade County Manager 


could have gone about it slowly and put emphasis 
on the noncontroversial areas before they brought 
up issues dear to the hearts of the towns. It is pos- 
sible we got overexcited, but they gave us reason 
to get overexcited.” 

This diplomatic error of the commissioners almost 
cost Metro its power. The mayors proposed an 
amendment and collected the required number of 
signatures for a special election. This amendment 
would have reserved to the towns all their pre-Metro 
powers and probably would have demolished effec- 
tive county government. 

Three days before the referendum was to be held, 
a court order held up the election and referred the 
question of the amendment’s constitutionality to the 
State Supreme Court. It gave the managers of 
Metro time to allay the fears of the municipalities. 
Several months later, when things had cooled down 
a bit, the vote was held, and the amendment which 
would have emasculated Metro was firmly rejected 
by the voters. 

Looking back now at the almost fatal faltering of 
political leadership at the start, Metro’s designers 
admit they might well have tried a county-president 
rather than a county-manager form. They realize 
now that a manager will be a policy maker as well 
as an administrator. 

Fortunately for Metro, Orvin W. Campbell knew 
this when he took office as county manager. “Hump” 
Campbell describes himself as ‘a practical politi- 
cian and public administrator.” He was city man- 
ager of San Diego, California, a man rated at the top 
of his profession, when he was hired to take over 
the $35,000-a-year administration job in Dade Coun- 
ty. The suburbs had been in open revolt for two 
months when Campbell sat down at his desk in the 
Dade County Court House. 

“There was a ‘typhoon’ around here when I ar- 
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EVANS: While the new Metropolitan Government contains 
all the strength of the State Constitution, the intent of the draftees 
of the charter was: 

(a) To allow municipalities to retain their rights of self-de- 
termination in their local affairs as long as minimum standards 
set by Metropolitan Government are met, except in cases of 
assessment and collection of taxes, which functions were given 
to the Metropolitan Government. 

(b) To provide solutions to problems which crossed boun- 
daries, such as mass transportation, water, sewage disposal, arterial 
highways, and county-wide planning. 

(c) To provide a system of taxation which would require any 
taxpayer, whether residing in an incorporated or unincorporated 
area, to pay taxes only for services he actually receives, 

The cities of this county are aware of the need of some type of 
metropolitan government and feel that this federal type, as 
planned for this area, can be made to work satisfactorily. 

The only danger, of course, is the fact that the amendment to 
the State Constitution voted on by the people of Florida does 
give to Metropolitan Government a tremendous amount of 
strength. However, as long as this strength is utilized to keep 
Metropolitan Government within the bounds covered by the intent 
of the Charter Board, few difficulties should be encountered. 


Edward A. Evans 
Miami City Manager 


Photos: (p. 16 and above) City of Miami News Bureau 


rived,” said Campbell. “For six months the most 
constructive thing I could do was to sit here and be 
calm.” 

For square-jawed “Hump” Campbell sitting still 
Was quite a strain. He brushes aside most talk of a 
polite, go-slow approach that will protect the im- 
aginary rights of every little bootleg village. “I 
don’t think our cities have a choice,” he said. ‘You 
can't handle this piecemeal. If you have critical 
problems, you have to build a whole structure, not 
just a chimney. You can’t close your eyes to metro- 
politan problems. Perhaps you can proceed more 
slowly in some areas, but Miami can’t wait. 

“Dade County doesn’t have one mile of freeway, 
despite the heavy demands of tourist traffic. Only 
one of three houses is connected to a sewer. Miami 
can’t go any further unless it corrects these things. 
The only ether choice is municipal suicide.” 

“Hump” Campbell, who is a member of the Rotary 
Club of Miami, estimates that Metro’s administrative 
efficiency can give Dade County the municipal serv- 
ices it now has for 25 percent less than it is paying. 
But municipal services are poor, and everyone in 
Miami knows the area eventually will need huge 
capital improvements. 

The first order of business for Campbell was to 
ease the fears of the municipalities that they would 
be summarily abolished. He believes he has accom- 
plished this. “The closer you can bring government 
to the people,” he says, “the better. This is one of 
our great democratic traditions. Metro is close and 
responsive to the people. Our charter has liberal 
recall provisions for the commissioners, and I can 
be fired by them at any minute. We have to do what 
people want.” 

This is the core of the argument for strong metro- 
politan government. Authority is vested in a single 
agency and the voters know who is responsible for 
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successes and failures. In pre-Metro Miami every- 
one could pass the buck to another agency. Now 
the buck stops at Campbell. 

Under his leadership Metro has avoided clashes 
with the municipalities. In fact, the county has 
turned to individual cities for help. For example, 
Metro has used Miami's established traffic and en- 
gineering department, paying it for the work done 
for the county. 

“As long as a town or city doesn’t have problems, 
we don’t want to bother it,’”’ Campbell said. “But it 
must meet minimum standards. If a police depart- 
ment does not provide law enforcement—if, for in- 
stance, it permits vice—we intend to go in and police 
the area. We won't take over the department. We'll 
just do its job. We can do a city’s work, but we can't 
abolish the city. This can be done only by a vote | 
of the residents. 

“When the people talk about suburban cities, most 
of them think of big entities. They forget about 
little towns of a few hundred or less which provide 
no service. They are set up to get around zoning 
controls or to obtain liquor licenses. We had one 
town with a population of 75 and a police force of 
25. It was nothing but a speed trap.” 

Campbell is pressing hard for coérdinated policing, 
zoning, and sewer and water improvements. Be- 
hind the scenes great changes are being made. A 
uniform county-wide building code, the first, has 
been established. There is now county-wide licens- 
ing of building trades, better welfare services, and a 
reduction of county departments from 35 to 17. 
Metro also has brought about the first tax cut in 
Dade County history. “We won't have metropolitan 
government in Miami in a polished form for a dec- 
ade,” says Campbell. “But that doesn’t mean we 
wait that long to begin. You know, I’m rather ex- 
cited about this experiment.” 
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Why Save the Little Places? 


They help preserve the basis of a society threatened by faceless technology. 


of the late Edward J. Baker, the 
wealthy sportsman of St. Charles, Illinois, some- 
times wonder why he spent the most of his 90 years 
in his home town. They look down the long slope 
of Main Street with its quiet elms and maples and 
across the bridge over the Fox River and ask, “Why 
this little, reticent place when his fast horses and 
his millions of dollars might seem more appropriate 
in a bigger, racier spot? In Chicago, for example, or 
New York, or in one of the swank suburbs,” they 
say, “there are more trotting champions and many 
more millionaires.”” In all its comfortable history, 
longer by several years, it is claimed, than that of 
Chicago, St. Charles never had more than about 
7,000 people, no trotting champions, and perhaps a 
total of five millionaires. 

Had these friends asked the question of Colonel 
Baker himself, he would have looked out from be- 
hind his big cigar with some surprise: ‘““Why should 
I leave? I like it here. I know everybody in town 
and everybody knows me. And I knew the parents 
of a lot of these folks.” 

Of this I speak advisedly, for St. Charles is also 
my native town, and Ed Baker, as we old-timers 
call him, was a family friend though not a relative 
of mine. He married Hattie Rockwell, a girlhood 
chum of my oldest sister, who married George Wil- 
cox, and his father and my father . . . well, so it goes; 
things are like that in a little town. 
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By BAKER BROWNELL 


Meanwhile Ed lived long in St. Charles, smoked 
good cigars, visited with his neighbors, helped out 
here and there as occasions arose, and stowed away 
in glass cabinets truckloads of massive silverware, 
the engraved memorials of 17 international harness- 
racing records. As he grew older and less active, he 
would come down about noon from his suite atop 
the Hotel Baker, have lunch in a corner of the coffee 
shop, then a cigar and a bit of conversation. Then 
his nurse would come to help him back to his rooms. 
Shortly after his death last January, Time magazine 
reported that for one purpose or another Colonel 
Baker had given his home town around 5 million 
dollars. The gifts ran all the way from such things 
as a community building, a new dam across the 
river, and other major works, to anonymous subsi- 
dies for the town drunk or an annuity for good old 
Art Sanders’ widow. 

That is one way to save a little place. Or at least 
to show the wish to save it. Ed Baker’s acquaintance 
with the life and people of his little town had depth 
and continuity as well as surface. His roots were 
there securely among those of his neighbors. In 
the mobile, rootless, fragmental life of these times 
that kind of thing can be very important. At least 
Ed Baker seemed to think so. Only a little place, and 
not every one of them, can provide this deeper, 
three-dimensional kind of social security. 

But not many little places have a millionaire in 
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the wings offering a 5-million-dollar bunch of roses. 
Probably it is just as well. Even Mayor Ralph Rich- 
mond, of St. Charles, who treasures gifts to the town 
within the last year or so amounting to $300,000, 
feels that the town must learn to stand on its own 
feet. From Ed and from his kin, the Norrises, the 
town has received what St. Charles alone could not 
possibly afford to provide. Still St. Charles, like 
many little places, aims to stand on its own feet. 
Too many handouts become embarrassing. It is a 
kind of hesitant embarrassment, in this case, cour- 
teous but doubtful, but St. Charles likes to be on its 
own. 


This is a second reason for saving the little places. 
The stubborn sense of community independence still 
survives there, at least sometimes. Saving these 
places is not so much a matter of grants, subsidies, 
and handouts. It is more a matter of finding ways to 
give the little places an even break in helping them- 
selves. Some Congressmen and a few colleges and 
universities recognize this problem and do some- 
thing about it. At Southern Illinois University, for 
example, a department of community development 
was established six years ago and is going strong. 
A staff of 20 or more skilled men is working in a 
dozen little places in the south end of the State. The 
staff men come into a community only on invitation, 
and the communities finance their own develop- 
ment programs. 

What are these university men doing there? They 
are helping the little places confirm their independ- 
ence. They make accessible modern methods and 
know-how. Through them the little places get some 
of the advantages of modern science and technology, 
modern contacts, consultants, coaches. They help, 
but do not direct, the communities in over-all pro- 
jects and in county planning. In farming and in- 
dustrial procurement, in education, in the arts, land- 
scaping, cleanup, youth centers and recreation, and 
indeed in the entire organic pattern of community 
life, these programs of self-help are usually success- 
ful. The little places, in short, are on the way to- 
wards getting a college education. There is a long 
waiting list. A hint of new life and independence 
has come to southern Illinois. 

Take for example Eldorado, in Saline County. It 
is a little, flat-face town not built for beauty, but 
Eldorado had become beautiful in its own way 
through the years that people have lived and worked 
there. It was a coal town once, a few miles north 
of the long hills and forests, the vast Autumns and 
windy weather that range across the south end of 
Illinois. But the mines closed and Eldorado (pro- 
nounced El-do-ray-do down there) was dying of 
economic malnutrition when the university folks 
were invited in. 

And what happened then? No pie appeared sud- 
denly in the sky, no rosy transformation or fairy- 
godmother sort of thing. The streets still ran rag- 
gedly down to the junction with the highway, U. S. 
45; the little hotel alongside was still little and along- 
side of nothing much but an empty road, and half a 
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dozen or so restaurants and other places of business 
scattered about town were still closed. 

But Eldorado began to get a big idea during those 
first few weeks, the idea of working together as a 
community. The face of life there gradually became 
brighter, cleaner, more hopeful. 

Big Jess Chandler, the miner, and John David Up- 
church, the Mayor, found themselves side by side 
on a work committee, sweating out a job. Little 
Mrs. Draper found herself taking charge of a minis- 
ter, a painter, and a real-estate man painting the 
walls of a day nursery. A banker directed by a car- 
penter was notching rafters for the new roof of the 
city hall. Scores of other men, women, high-school 
students, teachers, plumbers, farmers, housewives 
studied, reported, discussed the Eldorado situation, 
and got lame muscles working on it. In town meet- 
ings and in the various committees they met over 
and over through the months, sometimes with as 
many as 1,200 people filling the school gymnasium, 
sometimes with half a dozen arguing until late hours 
in a committee. 

It was not all paper work and talking. Far from 
it. They worked. Caught first in the infectious lead- 
ership of Dick Poston of the university squad and 
later carried along by their own momentum, they 
worked on month after month through one project 
in community improvement after another, or 
through several all at once. 

They remodelled the city hall; set up a youth cen- 
ter; established a permanent beautification program; 
improved the water system, the sanitation system, 
the schools, and some churches; set up business and 
industrial surveys. They carefully documented sites 
attractive to new industries, worked out a farm- 
town program, made a new park, built an art cen 
ter. This last, the art center, has become a special 
pride of Eldorado, with its new homemade art 
building. Here students, miners, ministers, house 
wives, or whoever else 





feels the pangs of creation , = 
within him can go to do —— 





ment. Many of them do 
just that. 

Eldorado is still going 
strong. Even within the 
early weeks of the pro- 
gram more than _ 5,000 
hours of free, skilled labor 
and more than $2,500 -s 
worth of materials and — 
equipment were contrib- 
uted. This little commun- 
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ity and a score more in southern Illinois say that 
little places are worth saving. But they ask only 
that they be given opportunity to save themselves. 


A third reason for saving the little places is this: 
Only in a little place is the organic pattern of com- 
munity life visible and intimate. This may seem to 
be just a generality, but it really is important to the 
human soul. The first Rotary Club, for example, 
was founded by lonely men in a big city who sought 
to bring together into face-to-face fellowship men 
of different functions in life, different attitudes, and 
different philosophies in the great, faceless, urban 
society about them. 

And what were the founders really up to? They 
were trying to re-create, so to speak, the little town 
that the big city had lost. They were discovering 
fellowship and tolerance among men of diverse wills 
and functions and occupations. That in a sense is a 
basic principle of the little town as it is of Rotary 
and the other service clubs that followed. It is no 
accident that the typical Rotary Club in the United 
States and Canada is situated on the average in a 
town of about 7,000 people. Wherever it may be, 
Rotary takes the little town with it. 

The great metropolis and the modern industrial 
complex with their appendages, such as the dormi- 
tory town, the company town, the resort town, the 
sport and amusement town, and other specialized 
centers and zones, are no doubt with us to stay. Un- 
questionably they have an important function. But 
the little places with their small, independent busi- 
nesses and industries, their local professional men, 
their own schools, their local sports and recreation, 
and their association with family-type farms still 
have an all-important réle in democratic society. 
They have functional diversity and balance. They 
have, in other words, a human wholeness that is 
visible to those who live there. They are not too big 
to know. They are within the meanings of personal 
contact and grasp. In little places and groups of this 
sort, according to some sociologists, responsible fel- 
lowship and morals had their beginning. But ex- 
perts differ on the past as well as the future. 

Of course, nobody really knows where we are head- 
ing. One prophet says it is towards hell and disaster; 
another, towards a push-button paradise. Still an- 
other thinks it is just a matter of rumbling noisily 
along as we are. It is true that the little, independ- 
ent places seem to be washing away under our feet. 
At any rate the small businesses and industries and 
the family farms with which these little commu- 
nities are associated are none too secure. The family 
farms, for example, are disappearing at the rate of 
about half a million a year in the United States. But 
if the little places are indeed on the way out, what 
then? If they are indeed replaced by large-scale, 
remotely controlled organizations, what of it? Has 
the climate changed for the worse for little towns 
and neighborhoods, for small, independent enter- 
prises, and for family independence and family 
farms? If so, we may be in for real trouble, moral 
trouble. In the long run we learn to be moral and 
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stay moral only towards people, not machines, and 
towards people whom we value, not anonymous 
statistics. Responsible social behavior, and in that 
sense moral conduct, seems to be founded in inti- 
mate, face-to-face groups such as these. 


This leads to a fourth reason for saving the little 
places: Though some of them are neither moral nor 
clean nor good, it remains true that small com- 
munities and the human-sized groups that thrive in 
them are the seedbed of moral life. Here the stand- 
ards of free, responsible conduct are developed. This 
is not to say that the great cities are bad or that the 
vast, impersonal organizations and powers of these 
days have no function. It says only that little, fa- 
miliar, rooted groups of people are still necessary 
and will continue to be necessary to moral life. It is 
no aceident that the crime rates, the juvenile-de- 
linquency rates, the suicide rates, the divorce rates, 
and the drunkenness rates in America are far higher 
in the cities than in the country and small towns. 
Even the privilege of going crazy seems to be re- 
served more for the wealthier city folks, say experts 
such as Harry Stack Sullivan, than for the little 
places without those urban advantages. 

In Continental China “the great leap forward” is 
designed to eliminate the family and the family 
farm along with the village and small town. If the 
reports be true, self-subsisting communes of 30,000 
or more people are being established without per- 
sonal property, without family-style babies, but with 
decentralized industrial production directed by 
group commissars, and with hiked-up military mass 
morale replacing inner control. If these reports be 
correct, then Red China too may be in for trouble, 
mortal trouble. The “great leap forward” is de- 
signed, it would seem, to destroy the inner integrity 
of the little groups and places. With that, moral 
collapse is probably on the way. 

In America, and in our own way, we too seem to 
be liquidating the little places, the small communi- 
ties, the family farms, the small businesses and in- 
dustries. Technologically this is not necessary, but 
we seem to do it just the same. In admonishing Red 
China for her lack of wisdom and moral forethought 
in destroying the little, independent places, per- 
haps we should also consider our own somewhat 
similar predicament. 

Or to be brief and brutal, let’s call Communist 
China the prize fool for liquidating her small com- 
munities, her families, and her family farms. But 
having done that, we might well look at things in 
our own back yard. In that cluttered area, consider 
the vast and deadly erosion of our own little com- 
munities, the decline of our own family farms, the 
instability and loss of function of thousands of our 
own families, and the precarious state of more thou- 
sands of our small businesses and industries. In 
view of all this, an effort to save our own little places 
may be worth while. Of course we are not like Red 
China. Still if it comes down to a race, it is just 
possible that we are running neck and neck with 
China in the same direction. 
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; a the earth the pattern of Rotary 
Community Service is the same: first, the need; 
then action by a Rotary Club or by a Rotarian. 
It started that way in 1907, though Harry L. 
Ruggles, the Chicagoan who has been a Rotarian 
longer than any other man alive, places the be- 
ginning of Community Service a year earlier. 
“It was in °06,”’ he recalls, “‘that our eye man, 
Dr. C. W. Hawley, told us about the plight of a 
country doctor in a near-by town whose horse 
had died. So we dug up $150 to buy him an- 
other horse.”’ 

Cited in most Rotary historical documents, 
however, is the ’07 origin. The Rotary Club of 
Chicago, observing the central business district 
was without public comfort stations, led a cam- 
paign for the installation of such facilities in the 
city hall. A humble beginning, yet one that Ro- 


nity Service 


tary Clubs are still building on in more than 
10,000 communities in 100-plus countries and 
geographical regions. 

In this age of the harnessed atom and jet- 
powered flight, antibiotics and the Salk polio 
vaccine, the opportunities for serving one’s com- 
munity have gone far beyond the “‘country doc- 
tor and his horse”’ stage. In today’s discussions 
of community needs one hears such words and 
concepts as visual-education aids, soil-conserva- 
tion methods, audiometers, scholarships for 
overseas students, sanitation and hygiene pro- 
cedures, and hundreds of other 20th Century 
concerns. 

The photos on these and the following pages 
afford a glimpse of the mosaic formed by the 
multitude of Community Services Rotarians and 
their Clubs perform the world around. 


NORTH BORNEO. Boy Scout work in Rotary encircles the globe. Typical of it 
is this spacious hut built with funds and materials collected by the Rotary Club 
of Sandakan. Girl Guides and other youth organizations also use the building. 
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AUSTRALIA. Townspeople of Katanning attend ceremonies dedicating a flower 
garden and wishing well provided by the Rotary Club. Unveiling a commemorative 
plaque set in native stone is A. R. G. Hawke, the Premier of Western Australia. 


CUBA. Since 1944, nearly 1,000 children of needy families have been cared for at 
the “Elisa Aleida” home founded by the Rotary Club of Marianao. These uni- 
formed youngsters are some whose eyes are brighter because of a stay at the home. 
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INDIA. On Elliot’s Beach, in the seaport of Madras, is this modern picnic center 
for children built by the Madras Club. At opening ceremonies, President Clifford 
A. Randall (left) hears Rotarian K. V. Thadani, designer of the center, speak. 
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HAWAII. In Pearl Harbor, Rotary aid to the handicapped takes the form of a 20- 
hy-40-foot pool for the mentally retarded and epileptic. Led by the Rotary Club of 
Pearl Harbor, all Hawaiian Rotary Clubs contributed to the pool valued at $20,000. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. Healthful outdoor athletic meets are annually spon- 
sored by the Rotary Club of Ladysmith for children of 30 Bantu schools. These girls 
are “on their marks” for a bottle race. Prizes go to winners, food to everyone. 


BELGIUM. Teaching youngsters rules of traffic safety for motorists and pedes- 
trians is the purpose of this outdoor school in Tirlémont. The Rotary Club 
organized it and helped to previde bicycles, miniature cars, and traffic signals. 
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T’S KNOWN as “The Iron- 
bound,” and the description 
fits perfectly. Railroad tracks 

criss-cross it; wharves flank it on 
one side, the “Chinese Wall’ of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad on an- 
other; it encompasses an airport 
and a number of truck and rail- 
way terminals. Within its bounds, 
residences nuzzle business estab- 
lishments; small factories adjoin 
stores and restaurants; industrial 
works and big old trees seem to 
jostle each other for the skyline. 
Here is the intermingling of 
heavy and light industry with 
homes that is a typical pattern 
of older Eastern U. S. cities. 

This is a section of Newark, 
New Jersey—a section, moreover, 
that is well loved by those who 
live there. For the many whose 
childhood memories embrace its 
streets and buildings and friendly 
neighborhoods, there are a root- 
edness and a pride. The pride is 
evidenced by the homes in the 
Ironbound which bear the well- 
defined look of care and good 
guardianship. Paths are neatly 
swept, steps gleam whitely, win- 
dows are glowingly clean, flowers 
bloom in pretty gardens. 

But there are other things in 
the Ironbound not so attractive: 
slumping hovels, vacant lots piled 
with rubbish, hideous wrecking 
lots. 

Maybe everyone became aware 
of this ugliness at the same time 
because there was an almost spon- 
taneous movement to do some- 
thing about it. Before too many 
months had passed they were to 
find that their organized efforts 
would cause clean playgrounds to 
emerge from littered dumping 
grounds, unsightly shacks to come 
tumbling down, and new life to 
flow into their area. 

As a group of Rotarians who 
had businesses in the Ironbound 
met to form a trigger group that 
would spark the movement, they 
became part of an effort that is in 
action throughout the United 
States. All over the country, av- 
erage Americans are becoming 
conscious of deterioration in 
neighborhoods where they live 
and work: the creeping growth of 
slums, the decay and litter just 
around their own corner. Twenty 
years ago most of them would 
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Within ‘The Ironbound’ the marks of decay and ugliness 


were beginning to appear: rust and grime and litter, 


creeping urban blight. Clearly, it called for... 





ll 


Paint and minor improvements turned these three “middle-aged” houses into the spruc 


have packed up and moved out of 
any neighborhood that was begin- 
ning to run down—taking their 
family to a new house in a sweet- 
er, cleaner area. Today citizens 
groups throughout the United 
States, realizing that the old way 
encouraged the growth of slums 
instead of preventing them, are 
working with local and national 
government representatives on 
the three essentials of healthy ur- 
ban growth—conservation, re- 
habilitation, redevelopment. 

Responsible for stimulating 
much of the activity in this nation- 
wide movement is ACTION—the 
American Council to Improve 
Our Neighborhoods. Established 
in 1954 as a direct result of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Housing, this nonprofit 
public-service organization of pri- 
vate citizens seeks to mobilize 
public opinion to fight creeping 
urban blight. It was to ACTION 
that the Ironbound reformers 
were soon to turn for help. 





Working through citizen 
groups, utility companies, mer- 
chants, and big business organiza- 
tions, ACTION aims to bring the 
interested amateurs of urban re- 
newal together with the expert in 
the field, as well as with munici- 
pal and local government organ- 
izations. As a result, numerous 
local programs have been put in- 
to effect; today urban renewal is 
being actively pursued by almost 
twice as many cities as it was four 
years ago, while the number of 
urban-renewal projects in execu- 
tion throughout the country has 
more than tripled. This past year 
also, two States—Texas and F lor- 
ida—have each formed their own 
citizens’ committee to work with- 
in the national framework of 
ACTION to instigate a State-wide 
urban-renewal program. 

Often the organization works 
with groups like the Ironbound 
Community Council, one of many 
councils established throughout 
Newark by the Newark Commis- 
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dwellings at right, in a typical ACTION-encouraged project. 


sion for Neighborhood Conserva- 
tion and Rehabilitation—a public 
agency. It was with this council 
that the Ironbound Rotarians be- 
came allied. 

An articulate, energetic en- 
gineer, Martin J. (“Jack”) Bergen, 
a member of Ironbound Rotary’s 
Community Service Committee, 
sparked the community-better- 
ment drive—which included not 
only residents of the area, but al- 
so those who just worked there. 

As a first step, of educating 
people as to the actual nature of 
neighborhood improvement, Jack 
3ergen stopped in at ACTION’s 
New York office and picked up 
copies of an informative booklet 
called You and Your Neighbor- 
hood; he had 3%4-foot-wide en- 
largements made of its pages, and 
used these eight cards as the basis 
for a talk which he has delivered 
some 40 times at various centers 
in Ironbound—libraries, schools, 
political headquarters, even local 
bars. “Sometimes I feel like a 
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tenor with only one song,” he 
says. “But it’s working. The story 
is getting across.”’ 

Rotarian Joseph Koczot, assis- 
tant cashier of a Newark branch 
bank, sent for 3,000 copies of the 
ACTION booklet and distributed 
them locally with a note offering 
“financial help and services to 
any of the bank’s neighbors who 
are planning to remodel or re- 
decorate.” 

Typical of the retailers who 
took advantage of this offer was 
the owner of a store directly op- 
posite the bank. With the money 
from his bank loan he turned the 
mud flat next to his own property 
into a neat asphalt drive. The 
owner of a dry-cleaning firm used 
a loan to buy the crumbling shack 
next door to his place. Then he 
tore down the eyesore and turned 
the vacant space into a spruce 
parking lot. 

Other businessmen and home 
owners borrowed money to reface 
their property, giving the build- 











ings a bright new look. One man 
put a handsome fence around his 
repair yard to hide the necessary 
ugliness within. Jack Bergen and 
his associates hope some more 
neat fences will rise around other 
similar locations. 

An important rehabilitation ex- 
ample is a 40-acre area flanking 
the Pulaski Skyway, formerly 
known unflatteringly as “The De- 
lancy Street Dump.” The land, 
properly smoothed and graded, 
became the location for a group 
of fine new industrial buildings. 

The [Ironbound Community 
Council has designs on anocher 
dump in the same area—this one 
underneath the Pulaski Skyway 
on land owned by the county and 
State. Jack Bergen’s idea is to get 
a working team together and turn 
the tin-can-littered area into a 
play area by clearing away the 
debris, fixing up the deck, and 
putting a coat of paint on the sup- 
porting columns. could 
come here and play basketball or 
handball and be out of harm's 
way,” he explains. The Council is 
also seeking to widen the high- 
way at a traffic bottleneck, and it 
plans to turn another rubbish- 
filled vacant lot into a pistol range 
for police. “These 
Jack Bergen, “I don’t see a dump 
as a dump—to me it’s an oppor- 
tunity.” 

In cities across North America, 
similar projects are under way. 

Many Americans have heard 
about Pittsburgh’s great “Golden 
Triangle,’ the redevelopment 
project which has revitalized the 
entire city; about New Haven’s 
boast that it will be absolutely 
blight-free in ten years; of the 
businessmen-supported plan to 
improve Baltimore's downtown 

Big and small, these projects 
have one thing in common: they 
are based on the growing aware- 
ness of the average person that 
his city and its betterment are 
fundamentally his concern, and 
that for the sake of his living 
standards, comfort, love of beau 
ty, and stability, he 
must take a hand in neighborhood 


improvement. 
. * + 


Kids 


days,” says 


economic 


Requests for information from any- 
where on earth are honored by AC 
TION, Box 462, Radio City Station, 


New York 20, New Yor! 
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Gs months ago I attended 
the dedication of a new highway 
bridge and the Mayor of the near- 
by city introduced me. In closing 
his introduction he threw in the 
comment: “Governor, we want 
you to bring us a new industry.” 

The Mayor made this remark 
because he knew that I have 
placed great emphasis upon in- 
dustrial development as a major 
means of raising the per capita 
income of the people of North 
Carolina. He made the remark in 
good humor, but I could not resist 
the opportunity to answer him. 

In replying I told the Mayor 
and the audience that as Governor 
I could not bring a single industry 
to his community or any other 
community in North Carolina. I 
explained that the Governor, the 
State Board of Conservation and 
Development, and other State 
agencies can only coérdinate local 
community efforts and encourage 
communities to gather their own 
information and tell their own 
story to the industrial world. 

Perhaps my answer to the 
Mayor was rather blunt, but I 
have preached this message from 
one end of North Carolina to the 
other. The comparative success 
or failure of an industrial-develop- 
ment program depends primarily 
upon the spirit and enthusiasm of 
the community itself, especially 
its leadership. In the final analy- 
sis, of course, there must be the 
understanding and the whole- 
hearted support of the individual 
citizen. 

In North Carolina there are 
many examples of what communi- 
ties and local development or- 
ganizations can accomplish when 
they work together unselfishly 
for the good of all. These efforts 
have brought unprecedented in- 
dustrial growth to our State in 
recent years. In 1956, for ex- 
ample, all previous development 
records were shattered when 


By LUTHER H. HODGES 


capital investments in new and 
expanded manufacturing facili- 
ties amounted to more than 148 
million dollars. New jobs were 
created for almost 16,000 people; 
the industrial pay roll rose by 
44 million dollars. 

During 1957 the records fell 
again as investments in our in- 
dustries reached 191 million 
dollars. North Carolinians were 
proud of this growth, but it was 
a pride devoid of complacency. 
Proof of this was dramatically il- 
lustrated in 1958 when 253 million 
dollars were committed to new 
plants and expansions, 21,750 new 
jobs were made, and the annual 
industrial pay roll jumped more 
than 72 million dollars. 


Tue figures for the past year 
are especially significant since 
this progress was achieved large- 
ly during a period of economic 
recession. U. S. Department of 
Commerce statistics reveal that 
while the U.S.A. as a whole in- 
vested 17.4 percent less in new 
plants and expansions during 
1958, North Carolina recorded an 
increase of 32.5 percent. 

My purpose in reciting these 
figures is not to boast about my 
State—though I feel it would be 
justified—but simply to illustrate 
what can be accomplished when 
people set aside individual and 
regional differences and work to- 
gether toward the attainment of 
mutually beneficial objectives. 

The first thing that should be 
realized in any program of in- 
dustrial development is that no 
secret formula exists whereby 
success can be assured. There is 
no magic involved, and very little 
luck. No community or State, re- 
gardless of its resources and other 
attractions, can afford to sit on 
its hands and wait for progress to 
come to it. You must not only be 
aggressive in taking advantage of 
the opportunities afforded in the 
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normal course of events, but you 
must be prepared to make your 
own opportunities. : 

Industrial development is a 
complicated operation involving 
untold numbers of people and a 
wide variety of talents, welded to- 
gether into a single force which 
can be directed, by mutual agree- 
ment, toward a common goal. 

Basically, there are two phases 
to the successful industrial-de- 
velopment program, each com- 
plementing the other. The first 
phase deals with efforts to attract 
new industries to a_ particular 
State or locality within the State. 
The second phase is aimed at en- 
couraging and_ assisting the 
growth and development of exist- 
ing industries. The first phase is 
more dramatic, but it is a mistake 
to consider it more important. To 
do so is to run the risk of dis- 
couraging the expansion of estab- 
lished industries and driving 
away new industries by creating 
the impression that you will lose 
interest in them once they have 
been “landed.” 


Iy THE well-conceived develop- 
ment program, these two phases 
are approached from both the 
State and the local level. With re- 
gard to existing industries, both 
the State and the community 
have a responsibility to develop 
an atmosphere conducive to 
profitable operations. And the in- 
dividual citizen, the Rotarian, and 
other civic leaders can help create 
a favorable atmosphere. 
Whileresponsibilitiesareclearly 
divided between State and local 
groups in the job of attracting 
new industries, the efforts of the 
two groups must be closely co- 
érdinated. In North Carolina the 
task of coérdinating these activi- 
ties falls to the State Department 
of Conservation and Development. 
This agency works closely with 
city and county governments and 
industrial-development groups to 
create favorable conditions for 
industrial growth, and conducts 
an intensive program designed to 
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sell the entire State to prospective 
investors. 

The industry representative 
has, of course, his own ideas about 
the type of location desired by 
his company. He comes to your 
State to see if you can fill his re- 
quirements. Once he reveals these 
requirements and indicates any 
location preferences he may have, 
the State’s job is to meet those 
requirements through contacts at 
the local level. It is essential, 
therefore, that local groups keep 
the State fully informed on what 
they have to offer. Even more im- 
portant, the locality itself must 
know what it has to offer—and it 
must be prepared to display its 
wares in a detailed and business- 
like manner. In other words, the 
final job of selling is left, as it 
should be, to the community. 

What can the community do to 
prepare for this, the most critical 
phase of the industrial-develop- 
ment operation? 

The first requirement, of course, 
is organization. If a town is just 
initiating its development pro- 
gram, it would do well to study 
what other communities have 
done and adopt those practices 
which seem suited to the local 
aims and objectives. 

Once the organization is estab- 
lished—and it can be a chamber 
of commerce, development group, 
etc.—the first need is to determine 
what your community has to of- 
fer an industry. Ask yourselves 
these questions: Is there an ade- 
quate labor supply? Are there 
good employer-employee relations 
in existing industries? Are tax 
rates equitable? Are tax assess- 
ments fair? How about good gov- 
ernment, an adequate water sup- 
ply, a good transportation system? 
Can the sewerage system accom- 
modate a new industry? Can ade- 
quate fire and police protection 
be assured? Will recreation facili- 
ties attract new people to your 
community? Do adequate schools 
and sufficient housing exist to 
accommodate an influx of new 
citizens? If these facilities are not 


available, how can they be pro- 
vided? Above all, is the spirit of 
the community wholesome and 
attractive? 

It has been my experience that 
the most important requirement 
from the community standpoint 
is attitude—the attitude of the 
people in a community toward 
the industry they now have, and 
the industry they may acquire. 
Let me quote from a speech made 
by the president of a large cor- 
poration which recently erected 
a multimillion-dollar industry in 
our State. This industrialist told 
a welcoming group of our citi- 
zens, “We have come to this com- 
munity because on our earlier 
visits here we were greeted by 
people who, in our opinion, proved 
the existence of the environment 
necessary for successful human 
relations.” And he added, “Be- 
lieve me, a manufacturing plant 
exists and operates in the field of 
human relations.” 

This statement also illustrates 
the importance of bringing repre- 
sentatives of your evzisting in- 
dustries into your development 
program at the very beginning. 
You can be sure that the prospec- 
tive newcomer will investigate the 
treatment received by established 
industries. In North Carolina our 
best salesmen are the industries 
and businesses now located here. 

A nationally known company 
recently selected a small North 
Carolina community as the site 
for a flakeboard-manufacturing 
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facility that will contribute hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars an- 
nually to the area’s economy. 
There was considerable competi- 
tion in several States for this 
plant, but the company selected 
a small town in our State with a 
population of little more than 
3,000. Why? The answer was 
simple. The community had 
planned well in advance and was 
ready when the opportunity pre 
sented itself. 

This small town offered no spe 
cial inducements, but it did offe1 
something far more important 
a wide-awake and codperative 
citizenry which reflected an at 
mosphere of well-being and con 
fidence in the future. Even more 
tangible were its other attra 
tions. A new library, better than 
the libraries of many larger com 
munities. A special building for 
the Boy Scouts and another fo 
the Girl Scouts. A country club 
A municipal swimming pool. A 
new church and others under con 
struction. A new school. A new 
$400,000 sewage plant, the first in 
the nation to be built under the 
new Federal-aid program. Four 


power systems converging on the 
town—and natural gas on the 
way. A newspaper, a bank, and 
plans for a radio station. A 
chamber of commerce. An in- 
dustrial council with a good in- 
dustrial manager. A host of ener- 
getic civic and fraternal organiza- 
tions. Yes, the town has an active, 
aggressive Rotary Club! 

These “attractions” were not 
acquired overnight. They were 
the result of much planning and 
much hard work on the part of 
every citizen of the community 
The preparations’ were not easy, 
but, certainly, the effort was justi- 
fied by the results. 

When you are satisfied that 
your town is ready for new in- 
dustry, it is important that you 
compile the facts to prove it. The 
prospective investor can deter- 
mine these things for himself but 
his impression of you will be far 
more favorable if you have the 
necessary facts and figures at 
your fingertips. An _ industrial 
brochure, setting forth your com- 
munity’s vital statistics, is help- 
ful, if not essential. 

Be sure to include in this bro- 


chure facts about existing build- 
ings that may be suitable for 
industry along with data covering 
all possible industrial sites in or 
near your town. And it is tremend- 
ously important that steps be 
taken to ensure against skyrocket- 
ing land values in the event a 
prospect shows interest in a par- 
ticular location. Here enters civic- 
mindedness and here exits per- 
sonal greed. By the same token 
you should be extremely reluc- 
tant to deal with firms which seek 
special inducements—free taxes, 
free rent, or charity of any type 
Somebody has to pay—eventually 
Our position in North Carolina 
is that we do not want industry 
which is not willing to carry its 
share of the tax and civic load 
Reputable and financially sound 
industry will not seek preferential 
treatment. Industries that have 
come to our State in recent years 
have applauded our stand in this 
matter. We feel that we have 
profited rather than lost by main 
taining this position. 

Advertising, of course, is im 
portant in your development pro 


gram [Continued on page 62} 
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To Rotary International: 


A Distinguished Service Award 


Rotary International,” said the citation, “has demon- 
strated how a world-wide organization of business and pro- 
fessional men can increase international knowledge and under- 
standing.” Presenting the distinguished service award scroll to 
Rotary International President Clifford A. Randall on behalf of 
the Institute of International Education was United States 
Vice-President Richard M. Nixon. The occasion was a recent 
awards dinner in Washington, D. C., marking the 40th anniver- 
sary of the I.I.E., and held in conjunction with a large con- 
ference on the international exchange of persons sponsored by 


the I.I.E. and 130 coéperating organizations. 


Rotary Inter- 


national, the only “private organization” to receive an award, 
shared honors with the General Electric Company; the com- 
munity of Burns, Kansas; the University of California; and 
orchestra conductor Leonard 

Bernstein. Rotary was speci- 

fically cited for awarding Ro- 

tary Foundation Fellowships 

to 1,202 young men and women “Te “Sucen ¢ “Jenne Coc 


from 67 lands. Its Clubs and 
praised 


Districts were 


re eng one 


for 


their individual efforts in 
sponsoring the international 
exchange of more than 10,000 


young people annually, 


and 


for providing friendly contacts 
for international students. 


Washington Newsfoto Syndicat« 
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Atoms in the Old Home Town 


A revealing look at the nuclear future— 


and present—of the average community. 


By ROGER W. TRUESDAIL 


: ¥ the casual visitor and even the 
resident, the old home town seems little 
affected by the Atomic Age. But soon 
or even now, electricity produced by 
plants may be feeding 
into the city’s power doctors in 
the new hospital at the edge of town are 
probably using nuclear agents to diag- 
nose and fight disease; factories 
are beginning to employ radioisotopes— 
and this is just a beginning. 

Atoms for Power. The harnessing of 
the atom is rapidly being accomplished 
world’s big and small nations. 
Business and see in the atom 
a development similar to the invention 
of the engine or the electric 
turbine. This is made possible by the 
atom reactor—a furnace in which atoms 
are split by the bombardment of neu- 
trons. When this happens, heat is created 
which can be used to make steam which 


atomic-power 


lines; 


local 


by the 
industry 


steam 


turns generators which produce elec- 
Reactors are springing up on 
almost every continent, although it is 
predicted that it will be five or ten years 
before many countries have economical 
\nd atomic-power 


plants are being considered for irriga- 


tricity. 


nuclear electricity. 


and water-desalting 
Atoms for Health. Smal! parcels of ra- 
materials 


tion projects. 


dioactive known as isotopes 
are expected to provide even greater 
during the next 
from the 


mankind 
those 


benefits to 


decade than derived 


costly nuclear-power plants. 


Radioactive chemicals and drugs, 
radioisotopes, are 
now being used in one form or another 
in practically hospital in the 


U.S.A. for diagnosis and treatment. 


known as medical 


every 
Doctors are placing 
next to cancerous cells to kill them with- 
out destroying Radio- 
active phosphorus holds new hope for 
those suffering from leukemia and other 
Also, the atomic reactor 
has become a powerful new weapon in 
the constant battle against cancer. 
Diabetes is another disease which may 
respond to Elimination of 
allergies which cause hay fever, suffered 
certain times of 


radioisotopes 


healthy ones. 


blood diseases. 


treatment 


by so many people at 
the year, is a future goal of these iso- 
topes 

One of the most intriguing studies con- 
cerns the “tagging” of bacteria by iso- 
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topes for the purpose of tracking them 
down within the body to determine how 
fast they multiply, what routes they fol- 
low, and where .they terminate. This 
procedure can be invaluable in arriving 
at a proper diagnosis, which physicians 
recognize accounts for 90 percent of 
success in treatment. And knowledge 
gained through the use of “tracers” may 
in the future permit the control of a 
host of diseases. 

Atoms for Food Preservation. Commer- 
cial sterilization by radiation instead of 
canning or refrigeration, to preserve 


,f 
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al Ming te 


foods, is a reality. Within five years or 
less, such radiated foods should begin 
to appear on the shelves of the local 
grocery store. Some foods will no longer 
require refrigeration. Partial radiation 
of others, like meat, will permit them 
to remain edible five times longer than 
they now do under refrigeration. How- 
ever, it will be necessary to solve the 
problem of off-flavors now produced by 
radiation. 

Atoms for Agriculture. Radiation, wisely 
used, promises to make the cattle fatter, 
the grain golden, the chickens 
more chipper in the rural areas sur- 
rounding the old home town. 

Isotope radiation, now being used to 
kill fungus and weevils in grain, will 
be used to control insects and pests. 


more 


In mid-1960 atoms uill start 
producing electricity for the 
towns and farms of the U.S. 
Midwest when this nuclear- 
power station at Dresden, Il. 
begins operation. The Com- 
monwealth Edison plant will 
have a 180,000-kilowatt capac- 
ity. The huge sphere houses 
the nuclear reactor which 
heats water into steam to turn 
generators. Rising high above 
is a striped exhaust stack. 


Gamma radiation of seeds increases 
the number of mutations. The genes 
within the seeds are reshuffled and in 
time more productive and more disease- 
resistant varieties result. A few suc- 
cesses have been reported by plant 
breeders and geneticists in the U.S.A. 
and other New and better 
fruits, vegetables, and plants are being 
created. 

In animal husbandry, promising re- 
search has been reported in the develop- 
ment of hens that will lay more eggs 
because of radiation-induced genetic 
changes. New breeds of cattle may be 
evolved which will be more resistant to 
and raise in arid 


countries. 


diseases easier to 
areas. 

Atoms for Industry. Currently, factor- 
ies in small towns and large are using 
radioisotopes in many ways. 

Radiation may soon replace heat and 
chemicals in vulcanizing 
pounds. It will 
pounding ingredients 
as curing pits, molds, and curing ovens 
It will permit high-speed and continu- 
Tires which have 


rubber com- 


eliminate many com- 


and such items 


ous-flow production 
been vulcanized 
said to wear better than others. 


with gamma rays are 

Atomic sterilization emerged into full- 
time when 
packaged catgut sutures were exposed 
to the 
electrons generated by a linear acceler- 


commercial use recently 


cleansing beams of high-speed 


ator. Other uses will follow. 

The atom will probably assist in mak- 
ing longer-lasting auto and house paints, 
laminated plastics, waterproof leather, 
more powerful gasolines, 
nuclear ex- 


Harnessed underground 


plosions may heat underground watet 
into 


verted into power; 


steam, which could be then con- 


create reservoirs to 
water tables; 


boost low chop up rock 


for use in road construction; break up 
thick beds of low-grade ore, which can 
then be mined by pumping in water and 
sucking up the mud; “boil out” the oil 
from shales and tar sands and permit 
clear out 


break up 


its recovery by pumping; 


deltas; remove rapids; and 


dangerous barrier reefs. 





T 1874 Pleasant Avenue, in the seaport city of 

Mobile, Alabama, stands a one-million-dollar 

brick-and-steel testimonial to community co- 
éperation. It is the Rotary Diagnostic Clinic and 
Rehabilitation Center for children and adults. The 
spark for it was struck by the 187-man Rotary Club 
of Mobile, setting aflame enthusiastic support from 
State and municipal agencies, local hospital au- 
thorities, medical and dental groups, and thousands 
of civic-spirited men and women who contributed 
more than $100,000 toward the clinic through 17 
county chapters of the Alabama Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. 

Not yet a year old, the center has given some 22,- 
000 treatments to patients of the south Alabama, 
west Florida, and southeast Mississippi area. With 
an annual budget of 000, it is operating eight 


Speech therapy for Jimmie means blowing in a bottle. . . . Regina is overcoming cerebral palsy by working her muscles... . 


departments staffed by 30 full-time professional, ad- 
ministrative, and maintenance employees. Its man- 
agement is in the hands of the Mobile Rehabilitation 
Association, which leases the building from the Ro- 
tary Children’s Foundation for one dollar a year. 
On the managing board are representatives of 
agencies active in the clinic’s work. C. E. Hayward, 
a Past President of Mobile Rotary, heads the board. 

Coérdinating the entire operation is Rotarian 
Eugene B. Bowman, the executive director. “We 
treat on an average of 95 to 100 patients a day,” he 
reports. “These include not only orthopedic cases, 
but also cases of speech and hearing defects, of 
cerebral palsy, epilepsy, polio, and other disabilities 
But physical treatment is only part of our work here. 
Psychological testing, social work, and vocational 
counselling are among our services.” 
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palsied muscles improved, can walk now. . 





These varied services are best described in terms 
of the Susans and Marys, the Billys and Joes who 
have been helped. Take 12-year-old Judy Cole, for 
example. Born without a left leg—not even a stump 
—Judy moved only on crutches. Today she walks 
with her disability unnoticed. She was fitted with 
an artificial limb at the clinic and taught to walk. 

Four-year-old Russell Havard is another patient 
the therapists talk of with pride. Struck by an auto- 
mobile, he was unconscious for 40 days. At the 
clinic his paralyzed muscles were strengthened and 
retrained. In kindergarten now, Russell wears only 
a short leg brace. Recently he paid the clinic a 
social visit. Eager to do something for the people 
who had done so much for him, he looked up at 
the clinic director and asked, “Would you like me 
to run the lawn mower for you, Mr. Bowman?” 
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Six years in the planning, this modern diag- 
nostic clinic and rehabilitation center in Mo- 
bile, Ala., is winning praise from medical men. 
Mobile Rotarians led the campaign to build it. 





Photos: Rotarian Roy M, Thigpen, Jr. 


In hundreds of communities in many lands Ro- 
tary Clubs are helping handicapped persons to fight 
their way back. After inspecting Mobile's efforts in 
this work, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, director of rehabili- 
tation and physical medicine of the New York 
University Medical School, called the clinic “the 
ultimate in rehabilitation treatment.’ Now Mobile's 
workers for the handicapped have set out to improve 
on the “ultimate.” By next October, a 34-bed hospital 
will open its doors adjacent to the clinic, enlarging 
this testimonial to community coéperation at 1874 
Pleasant Avenue. 


. + An electric hoist lowers Mike into the pool for exercise... . Tilt table accustoms boy to standing. 














Provide the ‘Human Touch’ 


By J. HARRY THOMPSON 


Medical Researcher; Presi- 
dent, Rotary International in 
Great Britain and Ireland; 
Sunbury-on-T hames, England 








: peoples of Europe learned under the priva- 
tions of war the need for and the value of a planned 
economy and coérdinated system of aid for all citi- 
zens within the State. It was natural that this 
should be developed in postwar years. Today there 
exists, in varying degrees of evolution, some kind of 
welfare State in most countries of Western Europe. 

So revolutionary have been the changes in our 
social structures that Rotary has had to face a great 
challenge in adapting its Commu- 
nity Service to a new set of circum- 
stances. In Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland there has been greatly 
increased Government responsibility 
for such things as health, education, 
care of the aged, and child welfare. 
In fact, the aim has been to provide 
every material need from the cradle 
to the grave. Thompson 

However, certain salient points 
are now emerging. The State is at present unable 
to make all the desired provisions for its citizens, 
chiefly because of lack of money and the short time 
period so far available for their implementation. 
Consequently, Rotarians still have plenty of scope 
in Community Service. For example, although there 
is a National Health Service, a badly needed mobile 
first-aid unit costing about £500 was recently pre- 
sented by a Rotary Club to the St. Johns Ambulance 
Brigade. 

But the challenge is not static; the challenge of 
this new democracy will steadily increase in the 
future as the welfare State approaches fulfillment of 
its aim. Therefore, it is well to recognize, as Ro- 
tarians in RIBI are doing, that the welfare State 
depends upon people willingly coéperating and 
working with and for each other. This requires 
much goodwill and understanding, and it is to the 
credit of Rotarians in RIBI that they have adapted 
themselves to this social revolution, and are today 
working in an astonishing variety of new ways by 
assisting, supplementing, and implementing the 
measures taken by the State. 

The challenge has again drawn attention to the 
importance of not pouring forth service indiscrim- 
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inately. It has underlined the importance of making 
social surveys of all kinds within the community. 

One of the defects of the welfare State which is 
becoming increasingly apparent is that there are 
some needs which no impersonal organization can 
ever hope to satisfy. No amount of legislation can 
supply human kindness. Rotary has to concentrate 
in future on providing the human touch, the per- 
sonal link between the undoubtedly effective aid 
given by the State and the recipients who may be 
ill, or worried, or just plain lonely. Thus, the State 
provides hospital accommodation and treatment for 
a sick man, but it needs the kindness of a Rotarian 
to transport his aged and infirm wife to visit him 
each week. 

As I see it, the challenge is increasingly reémpha- 
sizing the importance of personal service by the 
Rotarian to the individual in the community. 


Better Human Relationships 
By J. P. DUMINY 


University Chancellor, Past District 
Covernor; Capetown, Union of South Africa 

















ie Community Service we are often amazed at 
the variety of human needs we meet. When differ- 
ences of race, culture, and color are added to dif- 
ferences of class, which prevail everywhere, the va- 
riety becomes more challenging. This is the situ- 
ation which exists in Southern Africa. 

First let me give you a glimpse of history. When 
the Whites arrived at the southern tip of Africa 
300 years ago, they found a few Hottentots and 
3ushmen. The rest of the country 
was virtually empty. The Africans 
were still coming down on the East 
and had reached an area some 600 
miles from where Capetown now 
stands. The Colored man and the 
East Indian had not yet appeared. 
Today the Hottentots and Bushmen 
have practically disappeared. 

Two groups compose the 3 mil- 
lion Whites—one Afrikaans-speak- 
ing and the other English-speaking. There are many 
similarities between these two groups, in religion, 
customs, outlook, even language. But there are also 
great cultural, political, and personal differences. 
Between them, however, they have developed the 
country and hold all the political and economic 
power. 

The one million Colored are of mixed blood, being 
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descended from the Hottentots, the slaves (who 
were of Eastern origin, not African), and the 
Whites. The Colored have made the culture, lan- 
guage, customs, and religion of the Whites their 
own, and have advanced greatly in education, cul- 
ture, and economic standing. 

The 10 million Africans consist of a very small 
“elite” group, a substantial number of semi-Western- 
ized who have moved into the “White” areas, and 
a vast majority who still live very close to ancient 
times in their own primeval homes. The “elite’’ find 
themselves in a no man’s land full of frustrations; 
the semi-Westernized have cut themselves adrift 
from their tribal customs and have come into the 
urban areas much faster than they can be absorbed, 
with dire consequences in matters of housing, 
health, and the rule of law. 

The 500,000 Indians have descended from laborers 
imported from India by the sugar planters of Natal 
80 years ago and live mostly in Natal. They have 
retained their customs and religion. Many have done 
well in trade and agriculture. 

It can readily be imagined what differences exist 
in such conditions, and to what tensions they give 
rise. The material human needs are obvious, and 
Rotary everywhere is busily engaged in meeting 
them. In this work they enjoy the coéperation of 
other service organizations, and with gratifying 
results. 

Essential as this work is, I am convinced that 
our bigger task in Community Service lies in the 
field of human relationships. There is an urgent 
need for a sincere desire for understanding, consul- 
tation, and coéperation. To engender this desire, we 
need leaders who are men of complete integrity: 
loyal, friendly, helpful, fair, deeply conscious of 
how human beings feel and what they long for. 

Rotary is the finest instrument I know for bring- 
ing such leaders to light and for welding them into 
a team without equal for creating precisely the 
atmosphere we need. And this is precisely what 
Rotary is doing in our region. 


Help for Impoverished Masses 
By RAM K. BHANDARI 


Physician; Past District Governor; 


Hyderabad, India 





[O_o a 12-bed hospital and providing 
medical aid to 200 patients daily on a paltry sum 
of $25 a month seems an impossible task. Yet this 
is being achieved by devoted Rotarians of Anaka- 
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palle, a town in Mouthern India, The clinic, which 
werves the town and villages near-by, le an excellent 
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we have not known, and injustice we have not 
suffered 

The basis of a better world will take root in the 
development of these sentiments of 
solidarity. “Service above Self,” our 
motto, is a standard for our thoughts 
and actions which Rotarians trans- 
late into four avenues of action. 
Community Service involves the 
problems of the society and the lo- 
cality in which we live, and quite 
naturally presents the most fre- 

Bernebé quent opportunities for service. 

A; Rotary Club in my country saw 
the need of a blood bank in its district. Several mem- 
bers called a meeting of the people, explained the 
project, and soon it was a fact. Once this bank was 
going they withdrew without fanfare—which a sim- 





ple, accomplishment of duty does not require 
In Ibero-America there exists an immense radius 


of action for Community Service. We must continue 
our effarts to provide schools and scholarships. play- 
grounds and day camps, hospitals and medical aid. 


However, I believe we should emphasize those proj- 


ects which dual a keen 
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Brighter Lives for the Aged 


By HERBERT R. (Ga) BIRCH 
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which provides a real challenge to us: the problem 
of the aged. 

As time goes on, Australia is becoming more 
conscious of the economic and sociological difficul- 
ties created by the increasing life span and the 
growing proportion of older people. It is generally 
conceded that in a new and enterprising country, 
the great progress made in all economic and social 
fields emphasizes the gap between the old and the 
new generations. 

Too often there is a tendency for old people to 
feel that they are regarded as intellectual and phys- 
ical inferiors, incapable of making a significant con- 
tribution to the community. To combat this tendency 
and the attendant incidence of loneliness, we must 
have people of goodwill and understanding who are 
prepared to help our old people reénter the social 
and, perhaps too, the economic life of their com- 
munities. 

Many of the Rotary Clubs in our Commonwealth 
are addressing themselves to this challenge. The 
Rotary Club of Melbourne, a few years ago, spon- 
sored a survey of the problems of the aged in Vic- 
toria. As a result, much has been done by Rotary 
Clubs in an endeavor to ameliorate their problems. 
Such amenities as old people’s clubs, restaurants, 
and special entertainment have come to be regarded 
as necessary for those who feel that they have lost 
their place in the social life of the community. A 
suburban Rotary Club in Victoria has instituted an 
Elderly Citizens’ Club which provides, daily, a hot 
luncheon at a nominal cost. In more than one State, 
Rotary Clubs have provided a service known as 
“Meals on Wheels” in which hot meals are taken 
to incapacitated elderly people. Many Clubs, by the 
personal labor of their members, arrange for Winter 
fuel to be delivered to those in need. Others organize 
entertainment and transportation for old folks, and 
one Club is considering the possibility of furnish- 
ing a home-nursing service in appropriate cases. 

The ultimate goal is the return of older people to 
a proper place in a coéperative life with the younger 
sections of the population. Until this goal is reached, 
special facilities for old people will be urgently 
needed. 


Build Bridges among People 


By WALTER D. HEAD 


Former Educator; Past President of Rotary 
International ; Teaneck, N. J. 


Te NUMBER of community services Rotary 
Clubs have performed since the first Club was born 
in 1905 is legion. In the Clubs with which I am 
familiar—and the number may run well into the 
hundreds—they range all the way from establishing 
and maintaining a fully equipped Summer camp for 
underprivileged boys to helping the Girl Scouts with 
a cookie sale. Between Alaska and Florida (the re- 
gion which I am invited to represent in this sympo- 
sium) we find the 5,125 Rotary Clubs sponsoring Air 
Cadet Leagues, Boy Scout troops, and Boys’ Clubs 
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... building youth hostels, camps and cabins, swim- 
ming pools and skating rinks, nurs- 
eries and crippled-children clinics 
. working to save their historic 
places and their community his- 
tories . . . honoring their teachers, 
civic officials, and town pioneers... 
providing scholarships, student loans, 
and recognition to the good student 
and good athlete .. . and in a thou- 
Head sand other ways serving to make 
their communities lovelier, healthier, 

more interesting places in which to live. 

How infinitely poorer the world would be without 
these good services of the Rotary Clubs of North 
America and of the world! In the words of the poet 
Milton, “These noble deeds live and shine aloft in 
the eyes of almighty Jove.” 

What form shall Community Service take in the 
future? One form it might take is a serious attempt 
to pass on to the non-Rotarians of the world some- 
thing of that spirit of understanding and fellowship 
which is one of the great secrets of Rotary’s success 





in every quarter. Certainly it has been my experi- 
ence, visiting in 18 or 20 different countries, to find 
that people everywhere are people of goodwill; that 
they have in their hearts no hatred toward any other 
race or nation. 

A Government official of my country recently said, 
“What the world needs is fewer walls and more 
bridges.” Rotary has done a magnificent job in 
building these bridges from man to man and from 
nation to nation. For Rotary Clubs located in towns 
or cities or regions in which several racial groups 
are represented, a project which would continue to 
build these bridges could be a wonderful Com- 
munity Service. Let me single out one called ‘Into 
Their Shoes.” It is an attempt to put ourselves into 
the other fellow’s shoes, particularly those of a per- 
son of a different national background. To do this 
we must familiarize ourselves with his viewpoint, 
and try, as far as possible, to speak for him—with 
his voice. Carried out to the full, the project de- 
velops into a miniature international conference, a 
“town meeting of the world,” right in your own 
home town. I can think of many places where a 
meeting of this kind could produce profound results. 

The first and most important thing a Rotary Club 
can do is study its community fully, and then, on 
the basis of what it finds, decide what line of com- 
munity activity will produce the best results. Each 
Club should be sure that what it takes on is well 
within its powers, and proceed to carry it out. In 
this way, the spirit of Rotary will be kept alive and 
growing. 














palle, a town in Southern India. The clinic, which 
serves the town and villages near-by, is an excellent 
example of Rotary’s work in an area of vital need. 

More than eight of ten people in this part of the 
world live in rural areas where even life’s minimum 
requirements are scarce. These rural villages lack 
sanitation, good water, educational facilities, and 
communications. Ignorance, illiteracy, superstition, 
and famine compound their problems. Almost every 
Rotary Club therefore finds in these villages a chal- 
lenge. They meet this challenge through many 
forms: building an approach road to the village, 
ensuring a healthy water supply, providing schools 
and recreation for children and 
adults, and rendering medical aid. 
Activities such as these are carrying 
the message of Rotary throughout 
my country. 

Clubs in larger cities are working 
on problems of their communities, 
such as juvenile delinquency and 
vagrancy, and have established spe- 

Bhandari Cial homes to solve these social prob- 
lems. The first school for the blind in 
East Pakistan was established by Dacca Rotarians. 
Calcutta Rotarians have provided a study and rest 
home for students, Bombay Rotarians built a house 
for international students, and the Rotary Club of 
Mirpurkhas in West Pakistan is supporting a law 
college. Sholapur Rotarians helped to feed the indus- 
trial labor of their city when local cloth mills were 
closed down. During recent floods in India thou- 
sands of homeless persons received shelter and 
clothing from local Rotary Clubs. These are but a 
few examples among scores of others proving Ro- 
tarians’ faith in action. 

Rotary thus has grown in service and has sown 
the seeds that have helped its growth in the past 
few years. We know that the more we sow, the more 
we reap; and that the greater we reap, the stronger 
Rotary becomes. The problems of underdeveloped 
countries are innumerable, and though Rotary Clubs 
have increased 400 percent since the advent of free- 
dom to our countries, the freedom from want will 
take a long time to be achieved. 





Awaken Individual Responsibility 
By FRANCISCO BERNABE GARCIA 


Cement Manufacturer; Past District 
Governor; Cérdoba, Argentina 


ON QUIXOTE, that honorable country gentle- 
man who attacked windmills in Cervantes’ classic 
work, is a figure who keeps his freshness, in spite 
of the centuries, as an example for our age. There 
are today many windmills which await Quixote’s 
charges. The elements of human progress do not 
have a harmonic growth. The tendency to favor 
technical aspects should be counterbalanced by pru- 
dent tones of idealism. Today more than ever we 
must steer our lives free of selfishness and become 
sensible to misery which we have not felt, slavery 
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we have not known, and injustice we have not 
suffered. 

The basis of a better world will take root in the 
development of these sentiments of 
solidarity. “Service above Self,” our 
motto, is a standard for our thoughts 
and actions which Rotarians trans- 
late into four avenues of action. 
Community Service involves the 
problems of the society and the lo- 
cality in which we live, and quite 
naturally presents the most fre- 

Bernabé Quent opportunities for service. 

A Rotary Club in my country saw 
the need of a blood bank in its district. Several mem- 
bers called a meeting of the people, explained the 
project, and soon it was a fact. Once this bank was 
going they withdrew without fanfare—which a sim- 
ple accomplishment of duty does not require. 

In Ibero-America there exists an immense radius 
of action for Community Service. We must continue 
our efforts to provide schools and scholarships, play- 
grounds and day camps, hospitals and medical aid. 
However, I believe we should emphasize those proj- 
ects which try to awake in the individual a keen 
notion of his responsibility in solving his own prob- 
lems. Rotary provides a valuable contribution when 
it influences individuals of the same social nucleus 
to learn to work shoulder to shoulder, in spite of 
different ideas. By this Rotary justifies its existence. 





Brighter Lives for the Aged 


By HERBERT R. (‘Bill’) BIRCH 


Lawyer; Past District Governor; 
Korumburra, Australia 





Pinata. which has a population of almost 
10 million people, has just celebrated its 171st birth- 
day. We like to regard ourselves as self-reliant, 
industrious, and freedom loving. We feel that we 
are becoming increasingly aware of 
our civil and educational responsi- 
bilities, and we have learned the 
importance of encouraging, by ex- 
ample and by opportunity, the youth 
of our nation. 

It might be thought, therefore, 
that in this comparatively new coun- 
try there should be few urgent 
problems in the field of Community Birch 
Service. But, paradoxical as it may 
seem, there is one particular area of this service 
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which provides a real challenge to us: the problem 
of the aged. 

As time goes on, Australia is becoming more 
conscious of tie economic and sociological difficul- 
ties created by the increasing life span and the 
growing proportion of older people. It is generally 
conceded that in a new and enterprising country, 
the great progress made in all economic and social 
fields emphasizes the gap between the old and the 
new generations. 

Too often there is a tendency for old people to 
feel that they are regarded as intellectual and phys- 
ical inferiors, incapable of making a significant con- 
tribution to the community. To combat this tendency 
and the attendant incidence of loneliness, we must 
have people of goodwill and understanding who are 
prepared to help our old people reénter the social 
and, perhaps too, the economic life of their com- 
munities. 

Many of the Rotary Clubs in our Commonwealth 
are addressing themselves to this challenge. The 
Rotary Club of Melbourne, a few years ago, spon- 
sored a survey of the problems of the aged in Vic- 
toria. As a result, much has been done by Rotary 
Clubs in an endeavor to ameliorate their problems. 
Such amenities as old people’s clubs, restaurants, 
and special entertainment have come to be regarded 
as necessary for those who feel that they have lost 
their place in the social life of the community. A 
suburban Rotary Club in Victoria has instituted an 
Elderly Citizens’ Club which provides, daily, a hot 
luncheon at a nominal cost. In more than one State, 
Rotary Clubs have provided a service known as 
“Meals on Wheels” in which hot meals are taken 
to incapacitated elderly people. Many Clubs, by the 
personal labor of their members, arrange for Winter 
fuel to be delivered to those in need. Others organize 
entertainment and transportation for old folks, and 
one Club is considering the possibility of furnish- 
ing a home-nursing service in appropriate cases. 

The ultimate goal is the return.of older people to 
a proper place in a coéperative life with the younger 
sections of the population. Until this goal is reached, 
special facilities for old people will be urgently 
needed. 


Build Bridges among People 


By WALTER D. HEAD 


Former Educator; Past President of Rotary 
International ; Teaneck, N. J. 


HE NUMBER of community services Rotary 
Clubs have performed since the first Club was born 
in 1905 is legion. In the Clubs with which I am 
familiar—and the number may run well into the 
hundreds—they range all the way from establishing 
and maintaining a fully equipped Summer camp for 
underprivileged boys to helping the Girl Scouts with 
a cookie sale. Between Alaska and Florida (the re- 
gion which I am invited to represent in this sympo- 
sium) we find the 5,125 Rotary Clubs sponsoring Air 
Cadet Leagues, Boy Scout troops, and Boys’ Clubs 
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... building youth hostels, camps and cabins, swim- 
ming pools and skating rinks, nurs- 
eries and crippled-children clinics 
. working to save their historic 
places and their community his- 
tories . . . honoring their teachers, 
civic officials, and town pioneers .. . 
providing scholarships, student loans, 
and recognition to the good student 
and good athlete .. . and in a thou- 
Head sand other ways serving to make 
their communities lovelier, healthier, 

more interesting places in which to live. 

How infinitely poorer the world would be without 
these good services of the Rotary Clubs of North 
America and of the world! In the words of the poet 
Milton, “These noble deeds live and shine aloft in 
the eyes of almighty Jove.” 

What form shall Community Service take in the 
future? One form it might take is a serious attempt 
to pass on to the non-Rotarians of the world some- 
thing of that spirit of understanding and fellowship 
which is one of the great secrets of Rotary’s success 





in every quarter. Certainly it has been my experi- 
ence, visiting in 18 or 20 different countries, to find 
that people everywhere are people of goodwill; that 
they have in their hearts no hatred toward any other 
race or nation. 

A Government official of my country recently said, 
“What the world needs is fewer walls and more 
bridges.” Rotary has done a magnificent job in 
building these bridges from man to man and from 
nation to nation. For Rotary Clubs located in towns 
or cities or regions in which several racial groups 
are represented, a project which would continue to 
build these bridges could be a wonderful Com- 
munity Service. Let me single out one called “Into 
Their Shoes.” It is an attempt to put ourselves into 
the other fellow’s shoes, particularly those of a per- 
son of a different national background. To do this 
we must familiarize ourselves with his viewpoint, 
and try, as far as possible, to speak for him—with 
his voice. Carried out to the full, the project de- 
velops into a miniature international conference, a 
“town meeting of the world,” right in your own 
home town. I can think of many places where a 
meeting of this kind could produce profound results. 

The first and most important thing a Rotary Club 
can do is study its community fully, and then, on 
the basis of what it finds, decide what line of com- 
munity activity will produce the best results. Each 
Club should be sure that what it takes on is well 
within its powers, and proceed to carry it out. In 
this way, the spirit of Rotary will be kept alive and 
growing. 
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THE TICKET? 


How one man with an idea 
is changing the driving 


habits of an entire town. 


On the Greeley High School campus, Captain Sherman Neilson, a Ro- This device tests student’s field of vision. Other 
tarian and traffic-school organizer, talks about his driver-education classes, equipment tests for color blindness and dis- 
tance judgment. Written tests are also given. 


A reaction timer tests a student’s quickness in responding to a + = . 
light signal. The Captain jots down elapsed time for each try. By DONALD .. DECKER 


Dean of the College, Colorado 
State College; Rotarian, Greeley, Colo. 


\\ HEN teen-age Johnny gets 


a traffic ticket, who pays for the 
violation? Johnny, perhaps, out 
of his weekly allowance. Or may- 
be “good old Dad” gives him the 
money along with a lecture. But 
who pays the cost of traffic viola- 
tions in terms of persons injured, 
lives lost, and property damaged? 
In Greeley, Colorado, an educa- 
tional and trade center of some 
25,000 people, we hold the view 
that the entire community stands 
the loss, and the man who con- 
vinced us of this is Captain Sher- 
man Neilson, a Colorado State 
Patrol officer and a member of 
the Rotary Club of Greeley. 

In 1954, after watching .statis- 
tics on teen-age traffic accidents 
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rise throughout the State, Captain 
Neilson decided to put to work 
his faith in youth and his belief 
that safer attitudes for drivers 
could be taught in a classroom. 
He set out to organize a teen-age 
traffic school of a special kind. It 
would not, he explained, replace 
or duplicate the excellent work 
done in high-school driver-train- 
ing classes. Instead it would pro- 
vide essential information about 
accident prevention, and would 
try to develop in students the 
right attitudes that make for 
safer driving. 

“The worst weakness of many 
drivers,” says Captain Neilson, 
whose views are supported by 
traffic-safety studies in many 
U.S.A. universities, “is not a slow 
reaction time, as many people 
think, but a bad driving attitude. 
The driver who uses his car as an 
outlet for his pent-up emotions is 
the most dangerous. He releases 
his anger or hostility or resent- 
ment by being discourteous to 
other motorists. Such attitudes 
can be changed by education, and 
it is through increased knowledge 
that we are building desirable at- 
titudes in the traffic school.” 

What is needed to start such a 
school? Of course, you must find 
a place to hold classes, preferably 
one which attaches no stigma to 
attendance. To hold the school in 
a police station or jail building, 
for example, could have an ad- 
verse effect: people might relate 
attendance to punishment for 
careless driving. Our school is 
held in a room of 
Greeley’s municipal building. 

But long before you decide on 
a school location—and before you 
start buying testing equipment— 
the judges of the traffic courts 
must be sold on the idea. The 
support of local civic and service 
organizations must be enlisted, 
too. This we did in Greeley by 
sending speakers to meetings to 
talk about the proposed traffic 
school. 

Another requirement before 
opening the doors of the school 
is money, though not a great deal 
of it. When Captain Neilson 
reached the fund-seeking stage of 
his plans, he turned to his Rotary 
Club, for he knew of its long in- 
terest in improving the area’s 


spacious 
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traffic-safety record. From 1954 
to the present, the 15l-man 
Greeley Rotary Club has con- 
tributed a little more than $500 
to the operation of the school, and 
with each contribution has gone 
the invitation to ask for more 
money if needed. 

Though primarily for teen-age 
students, the Greeley traffic 
school is open to everyone. Par- 
ents may come if they wish. En- 
tire organizations, such as the 
4-H Club, the Future Farmers of 
America, and the Boy Scouts, 
may attend. high-school teachers 
are also welcome to bring mem- 
bers of their driver-education 
classes. Teen-agers who have re- 
ceived traffic tickets frequently 
come to the school on the recom- 
mendation of the judge of the 
traffic court, whose right it is to 
substitute attendance at the 


school for all or part of a traffic 
fine. 
To teach its safety lessons, the 


v 
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school meets two hours a week 
for four weeks. Then another 
group comes in and the process is 
repeated. Classes are divided into 
four separate periods in which 
written tests are given, safety 
films are shown, and psychophysi- 
cal tests administered with spe- 
cial equipment to determine color 
blindness, depth perception, pe- 
ripheral vision, reaction time, and 
glare recovery. Students are also 
asked to evaluate the course as a 
means of guiding the instructors 
in planning the curriculum. 

Now four years old, the school 
has tested and taught nearly 1,000 
students. It has helped to con- 
vince hundreds of teen-agers that 
the driver who reacts fast with his 
feet but slow with his courtesy is 
a menace behind the wheel. As 
Captain Neilson puts it, “It’s good 
for a driver to have fast foot and 
hand movements, but it’s ever 
better for him to have good man- 
ners.”’ 







Under the supervision of Captain Neilson, a student takes a test 
to measure how accurately he judges distance. . . . (Below) 
A police officer gives another test using a night-sight meter. 
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Problems 


in the 


Little Red Schoolh 


Cluttered curriculums, scarce classrooms are the bad 


boys of U. S. schools today, concludes the author .. . 


who recommends some homework reading on the subject. 


; ae is one way in which virtual- 
ly all communities in the United States 
(and, I suspect, in other parts of the 
world as well) are alike: they all have 
a school problem. In the United States 
the more obvious (though not the more 
important) aspect of this problem is 
that of buildings. 

Since 1950, 14 million pupils have en- 
tered schools in the U.S.A.—an increase 
of nearly 60 percent in eight years. 
Eleven thousand babies are born in the 
U.S.A. every day. Allowing for gradua- 
tions and drop-outs, a million additional 
places are going to be needed in ele- 
mentary schools every year for the for- 
seeable future. The nation will need 
875,000 additional places in its high 
schools, and more than a quarter million 
additional places in its colleges and uni- 
versities. Translated into the needs of 
individual communities, these figures 
are startling. 

This problem concerns every parent, 
school-board member, school adminis- 
trator, teacher, and community leader. 
Schoolhouse is described by its editors 
as a tool for these people—for everyone 
faced by the problem of what school 
facilities to build and how to build them. 
As such I recommend it. The book is 
marked, however, by some limitations. 
For example, the type of exterior wall 
construction we used in four new build- 
ings in my school district in Michigan 
—concrete blocks, with an insulating 
air space and an outer wal! of colored 
split blocks—is not listed in the book’s 
comparative charts. Nor do I find men- 
tioned the economical method of light- 
ing we chose for our classrooms. It is 
possible to build attractive, safe, dura- 
ble, and adequate modern schoo! plants 
for not much more than $10 a square 
foot, or approximately $10,000 a class- 
room, Few communities can afford to 
pay more, and those that can may be 
wiser to invest their extra dollars in 
more space, 

Schoolhouse contains hundreds of in- 
teresting, often amusing pictures. The 
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thing that impressed me as I enjoyed 
them, however, was the fact that so few 
of them show children studying, chil- 
dren actually learning. There are pic- 
tures of children playing, eating in 
modern cafeterias, playing basketball, 
dancing, chatting in corridors—but very 
few of children actually at work in 
classrooms and -laboratories. Possibly 
this is symptomatic; possibly it reflects 
what I am convinced is the more impor- 
tant aspect of our school problem: the 
question of what and how our children 
are learning. 

Before I begin to discuss this question 
and some books pertinent to it I'd better 
make some confessions. I am 66 years 
old today. Presumably, if not actually 
an old fogy, I am prejudiced in behalf 
of the good old days, the three R’s, and 
the like. Further, I have spent most of 
my working life as a university teacher 
—in recent years, chiefly at the upper 
undergraduate and graduate levels. 
University professors are widely (and 
often rightly) suspected as critics of ele- 
mentary and high schools of today, for 
the simple reason that they have no 
firsthand knowledge of them. For three 
years, however, I served as administra- 
tive head of our rural schoo! district in 
Michigan. In addition to helping carry 
through the building program men- 
tioned above, I worked directly with 
teachers at all levels, especially in the 
intermediate and grammar grades. We 
considered textbooks, planned courses 
of study, watched actual classroom 
work and evaluated the results. Earlier 
I had served two years in similar work 
with teachers in elementary and high 
schools in Chicago as a consultant to 
the city’s superintendent of schools. I 
feel, therefore, that I have had oppor- 
tunity to observe the educational sys- 
tem from both ends, so to speak. 


Humorous cartoons inspired by chil- 
dren’s drawings, done by R. O. Blech- 
man, enliven the book Schoolhouse. 
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Without taking up the debatable 
topics of “life adjustment” and the edu- 
cational! influence of John Dewey, I can 
state my conclusions very briefly. As 
to our elementary schools, I think our 
chief trouble is a cluttered curriculum. 
We are asking our teachers to treat too 
many subjects (and in too many cases, 
to teach too many children). The result 
is that insufficient time and emphasis 
are given to the subjects that pupils 
must really master if they are ever to 
attain anything worthy of the name of 
education: yes, you guessed it: the old 
three R’s. I found, for example, that a 
majority of our children in the Alcona 
district write better—in terms of cor- 
clarity, and content—at the 
fourth-grade level than they ever do 
again: this on the basis of my personal 
reading and scoring of some 2,000 com- 


rectness, 


positions. 

As to our high schools, I think the 
same problein is intensified. The essen- 
tial subjects are not merely given less 
attention than they deserve: too often 
they are crowded out altogether. One 
of the books I have been reading cites 
the case of a boy who, applying for ad- 





mission as a freshman at Yale Univer- 
sity, offered the following high-school 
credits: two in English, one in Amer- 
ican history, and one each in typing, 
speech, chorus, physical education, jour- 
nalism, personality problems, and “mar- 
riage and family.” This boy might have 
made a good student at Yale if he had 
been qualified for admission. His per- 
sonal tragedy is going to be repeated 
thousands of times in the next few 
years, as colleges and universities raise 
admission standards in the face of the 
soaring numbers of students. The fact 
is that few boys or girls can choose 
their high-school courses wisely under 
an elective system. 

Among the numerous recent books on 
school problems, one of the best is The 
American High School Today, by James 
B. Conant. For 20 years president of 
Harvard University and later Ambassa- 
Germany, Dr. Conant is now 
engaged in a study of the American 
high school sponsored by the Carnegie 
Foundation. The present inexpensive 
volume, subtitled “A First Report to 
Interested Citizens,” presents Conant’s 
findings in his thorough study of repre- 
sentative high schools in 18 States, and 

some tentative conclu- 

Among the most important: 

In all but a few of the schools I 
visited, the majority of 
boys and girls were not 
; Academic 


dor to 


offers general 


sions. 


have 
bright 
working hard enough. 
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studies did not cover a wide 

enough range. Both these defi- 

ciencies . . . can be readily cor- 
rected by a shift of emphasis on 
the part of those in charge. 

Dr. Conant believes that very small 
high schools cannot give the educa- 
tional opportunities needed today. In 
contrast to some critics, he approves 
vocational courses provided they are 
“aimed toward developing a particular 
skill which may be useful” to pupils 
“directly on graduation.” Although the 
tabulated results of Dr. Conant’s study 
require some study, there is much meat 
in this book. It deserves wide reading, 
and its influence will be good. 

National attention to the content and 
methods of public education has been 
focused sharply by the impact of the 
Sputniks and the subsequent realization 
of America’s educational! status in rela- 
tion to that of the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet school been given 
detailed description for the general 
reader in The Big Red Schoolhouse, by 
Fred M. Hechinger. It is also surveyed 
in Education and Freedom, by Vice- 
Admiral H. G. Rickover. The reader of 
these books can hardly escape the con- 
clusion that the Russians now have a 
better school system for their purposes 
than we of the U.S.A. have for ours. 
It is superfluous to stress the meaning 
of this fact in terms of U. 5S. national 
security and of human freedom. Both 
these books are ‘well written, hard 
hitting, worthy of thoughtful attention. 

A university or college is a commu- 
nity of a special kind; a community of 
students, teachers, and administrators 
interlocked with thousands of other 
communities through its graduates and 
the homes of its students. Through this 
diffused but dynamic relationship the 
college or university has a _ peculiar 
power and importance. 

The history of two great American 
university communities has been well 
told in Open Wide the Door, by James 
Gray, a history of the University of 
Minnesota, and The Miami Years, by 
Walter Havighurst. Mr. Gray's book 
covers every major phase and person- 
ality of the university’s first 100 years. 
The author’s modesty leads him to sug- 
gest that he omits many aspects and 
approaches, but the reader feels no in- 
adequacy. In tracing 150 years of 
Miami's history, Mr. Havighurst has 
adopted the admirable method of rather 
full, highly concrete treatment of sig- 
nificant personalities and events. The 
chapter “Primer from a Green World” 
gives a most engaging portrait of Alex- 
ander McGuffey as a teacher at Miami 
in the 1820s and '30s. 

If you have a son or (or 
daughter!) who is interested in engi- 
neering, you may find valuable informa- 
tion in Hand in Hand, the record of 50 


system has 


nephew 





years of codperation between educa- 
tional institutions and American indus- 
try in the training of engineers. Nearly 
50 major American schools now offer 
these codperative programs, with some 
1,800 industrial organizations partici- 
pating. The larger part of the book is 
given to brief biographies of some 400 
graduates of codperative programs, 
which strongly indicate the very real 
advantages of “working while you 
learn.” 

I have often said that the essentials 
of a community are a and a 
church, The only book in the field of 
community religious life which has 
come to my desk recently is the Newark 
Conference Centennial History, edited 
by Vernon Boyce Hampton, a Past Dis- 
trict Governor of Rotary International 
and a member of the Rotary Club of 
Staten Island, New York. Subtitled 


school 





This was the Bicycle Club of Miami 


University in 1890; an_ illustration 
from The Miami Years: 1809-1959, a 
recent book. by Walter Havighurst. 


Years 
interest 


“One Hundred of Methodism,” 
this work holds for 
of the Methodist denomination with its 
of the missionary 
Bishop Asbury and others 


members 
stirring glimpses 
careers of 
under pioneer conditions, and personal 
portraits such as that of Henry Boehm, 


centenarian leader. The real life of 
many communities began with the 
founding of their first churches; and 


Bishop Asbury’s pithy comment on one 
day’s journeying, “I thought it good not 
to be idle,” seems a pretty good motto 
for community work today. 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 
Schoolhouse, edited by Walter McQuade 
(Simon & Schuster, $10) The American 
High School Today, James B. Conant (Me 
Graw-Hill, $1).—The Big Red Schoolhouse, 
Fred M. Hechinger (Doubleday, $3.95) 
Education and Freedom, Vice-Admiral H 
Rickover (Dutton, $3.50).—Open Wide the 
Door, James Gray (Putnam, $4.50) The 
Miami Years, Walter Havighurst (Putnam, 
$4.50).—Hand in Hand, (Gordon & Co., 22 
Harvard Ave., West Medford 56, Mass., $10). 
—Newark Conference Centennial History, 
edited by Vernon Boyce Hampton (Metho- 
dist Publishing House, cloth $4, paper $2). 


G. 
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Television brings auction merchandise 
into living rooms in Aroostook Coun- 
ty. Viewers place bids by telephone, 


K for a Hospital 


A Rotary Club hooks modern 


communication to an ancient 


selling device to help raise 


a new hospital in its town. 


A FOUR-HOUR combined radio and 
television program ‘‘starring’’ such 
items as 100 gallons of fuel oil, two 
handmade pillow cases, and a set of bar- 
rel grapples might seem boring to some 
people—especially when the show runs 
three consecutive nights. But it doesn’t 
bore folks of Aroostook County, Maine. 

They all have a stake in the success 
of the radio-television auction sponsored 
by the 122 Rotarians of Presque Isle 
(pop. 12,000): the profits are helping to 
build a new hospital that will serve them 
all, The Club has raised $141,000 through 
the auction, using the money to improve 
the present hospital and to lay the 
groundwork for construction of a new 
one. 

Presque Isle Rotarians held their first 
auction on radio in 1947, setting up a 
plan which has worked smoothly and 
profitably every year since. Merchants, 
farmers, industrial firms, and individu- 
als donate merchandise. The Club gives 
each article a number and lists it in a 
thick pamphlet mailed to everyone 
within range of Station WAGM, which 
donates three nights of radio and tele- 
vision time for the show. When a bid- 
der wants to place a bid on any item up 
for auction during half-hour 
period, he gets its identifying number 
and retail value from the pamphlet, 
then lifts his telephone and calls the 
station. There teams of Rotarians take 
bids, keep a running total of sales, and 
feed auctioneers with vital bits of in- 
formation such as “No bids yet on the 
water skis, grass seed, or pizza pie.” 


each 


Standing before television cameras, a Presque Isle Rotarian gives a sales pitch. Prof- 
its from the Club-sponsored auction are helping to build a new hospital for the town, 


Horton Gilman (right), 1957-58 Club Presi- 
dent, turns over last year’s auction prof- 
its—$12,225—to the building committee. 


Vosecar 


In 1956, the year television came to 
potato-producing Aroostook County (it 
produces about 15 percent of the U. S. 
crop), plans to add a children’s wing 
to the existing hospital led to a pro- 
posal for a new hospital. Auction funds 
paid for help from hospital consultants 
and fund raisers, who said a new hos- 
pital should and could be built. One year 
later, the $600,000 needed to start con- 
struction was oversubscribed by 10 per- 
cent, with one of the largest pledges 
coming from the Presque Isle Rotary 
Club, which donated $30,000 from the 
proceeds of three auctions, 








The Rotary Club of 
BAyoNnNnE, N. J., is 
sponsoring a Science 
and Industry Fair on April 23-25, and 
in observance of it has prepared a de- 
sign to be applied to mail envelopes. 
Anyone desiring this cachet can get it 
by sending a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to Rotary, Box 192, BAYONNE, 
N. J., U.S.A., a Club spokesman reports. 


Hark Ye, All 
Philatelists! 


There are 16 Rotary 
Clubs in Indonesia 
and 37 in The Phil- 
ippines. Before this Rotary year is out, 
the 32 Rotarians of GLADSTONE, AUSTRA- 
LIA, hope to know more about every one 
of them. At weekly meetings they pro- 
pose an international-friendship toast 
to a Rotary Club in one of the two na- 
tions, a program which often leads to 
further correspondence between the 
Clubs. They keep a record of the toasts 
on a large wall map displayed in their 
meeting room. 


Toasts across 
the Timor Sea 


Much of the success 
in rehabilitation of 
juvenile delinquents 
rests in the work of the juvenile court 
and its related agencies. In CLERMONT, 
FA., local Rotarians were prominent in 
a group of citizens which brought about 
better handling of juvenile cases in 
Lake County, an effort so successful that 
it was described in full in a recent issue 
of The Saturday Evening Post (Better 
Courts for Kids, October 25, 1958). A 
few years ago, the article reports, Lake 
County had only one probation counsel- 
lor and one assistant to handle 800 chil- 
dren a year. A ladies’ church 
group, touring the Lake County jail, 
sparked a campaign which was backed 
by practically every local civic and serv- 
ice group. As a result, the budget of the 
juvenile court was quadrupled, and citi- 
zens today take as much pride in the 
rehabilitation of juvenile offenders as 
they do in good roads and schools. And 
this makes sound economic sense, for 
according to Judge Orman W. Ketcham, 
juvenile-court judge in the District of 
Columbia, who is quoted in the article, 
“It costs $200 a year to supervise a child 
on probation, $2,000 a year to lock him 
up.” 


Better Break 
for Kids 


local 


Rotary Clubs display 
the banners they re- 
ceive from other Ro- 
tary Clubs in a wide variety of ways. 
They string them about the room, tack 
them on large wall maps, encase them 
in glass. But Rotarians of ALBANY, 
N. Y., think they have come up with 
one of the best and most attractive 
methods of displaying banners yet de- 
vised. It consists of a screen made from 
two four-by-eight of pegboard 


Banners: Display 
Problem for You? 


pleces 
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framed in wood and joined by hinges. 
Banners are hung by means of small 
hooks available from most lumberyards. 
The folding screen permits easy stor- 
age, versatile arrangement of banners. 


One of the first 
things you notice as 
you enter the foyer 
of the handsome new library building in 
Artesia, N. Mex., a modern-lined struc- 
ture with a flavor of Spanish architec- 
ture, is a large, hand-carved chest. 
’Midst all the modern conveniences of 
the library local Rotarians wanted to 
put a reminder that “the present has 
grown from the past.” 


Heritage 
Preserved 


Led by members of 
the Rotary Club of 
Hairs, Rotarians of 
Israel are making life brighter for pa- 
tients of mental hospitals in their land. 
A year ago they decided to concentrate 
their rehabilitation work in the Govern- 
ment-sponsored Masrah Hospital, 30 
kilometers west of Haira on the Medi- 
terranean Sea. They began by establish- 
ing a library in the hospital, donating 
600 books. Then they looked for activi- 
ties which would give the men and wo- 
men, many of whom have been patients 
four or five years, a bit of outside color 
to break the gray routine of hospital 
life. They found it in a series of outings 
—circuses, exhibitions, theaters—to 
which they took groups of patients, Said 
one patient, “The three trips organized 
by Rotary meant more to us than any 
other event hitherto. ... [They] carried 
us back to a life of normal activity—so 
important and wonderful,” 

The Rotary Club of Harmra, whose 
member Dr. I. Itzkovitch initiated the 
project, has done other things too, It 


New Light for 
Mentally Ill 


has set up a loan fund to assist newly 
discharged patients. One patient who 
had no family to care for her was given 
a job by a member of the Club. Hospital 
personnel are especially grateful for 
Rotary’s help, and invariably send per- 
sonal letters to all Rotarians who help 


Photo: Waupun Leader-News 


Reflecting tape placed on bicycles in 
W aupun, Wis., makes night cycling saf- 
er. Rotarians taped bicycles at six 
Waupun schools in a safety campaign. 


Photo: Lens-Light 


Rotarians of Kalyan, India, gave score 
cards with The Four-Way Test printed 
on the back to 900 entrants in local 
sports festival. They also presented 
16 trophies and cups to the winners. 


While football teams of the University of Pennsylvania and Brown square off on 
the field, 1400 handicapped men, women, and children brought to the game by 
Rotarians of Philadelphia, Pa., cheer them on. It’s an annual project of Philadelphia 
Rotarians, who also arrange outings to baseball games and to the local zoo, 
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the patients. “Outings of this kind play 
an important part in our joint efforts to 
break down the wall which separates 
the mental patient from society,” said 
one letter. “Since you participated per- 
sonally you know firsthand the pleasure 
it afforded the patients and the benefi- 
cial effect it had upon them.” 


Someone dropped 
the remark that 85 
percent of the adults 
of Brinceport, W. VA., were not immun- 
ized against polio, Brincerort Rotarians 
seized the information and a_ few 
months later had organized a commun- 
ity-wide campaign to vaccinate 


A Shot in 


Time Saves... 


local 


By working every Saturday for 
eight months, Rotarians of Tra- 
falgar, Australia, built this 
Girl Guides Hall in time for 
the local organization’s 25th 
anniversary. It measures 30 by 
45 feet and has a kitchen 
and equipment room, Rotarians 
levelled the site, sawed the 
lumber, constructed and fin- 
ished it in 1,250 man-hours. 


The shots were given free to 
all people under 40-years of age. In 
another gratis Community Service, 
Bripceport Rotarians teamed up with 
the local musicians union to give a 
dance for everyone in town. 


citizens. 


Until recently the 
“Teen-Can” building 
in COVINGTON, GA., 
had little more than a fetching name. 
In the last few months, however, Ro- 
tarians of this county-seat town have 
equipped it with a fresh interior, a 
snack bar, phonograph, and kitchen, 
making it so attractive to the teen-age 
set that nowadays, as teen-agers would 


Shiny New 
‘Teen-Can’ 





OAKLAND'S 50TH. Backdropped by 
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the giant 
trees for which their State is famous, local players unfold a 
pageant which portrays the 50-year-old history of the Rotary 
Club of Oakland, Calif. Watching it are 850 Rotarians, wives, 


redwood 


” 


phrase it, “the joint’s really jumping. 
Supervised recreation is available to 
school-age children three evenings every 
week. On Sunday the Club serves a 
smérgasbord-style dinner to the public, 
the proceeds of which help pay the ex- 
penses incurred by the youth center. 
An extensive promotion campaign at 
the Newton County Fair last Fall, which 
featured the giving away of a new sports 
car, raised $2,000 to get the project 
under way. 


About one-quarter of 
all the world’s col- 
lege and university 
students who leave their lands for study 
in another country come to the U.S.A. 
A large number of them return as am- 
bassadors of goodwill because Rotary 
Clubs and other organizations make a 
special effort to be friendly to them. 
Rotarians of STEPHENVILLE, TEX., are 
good examples of men who do not leave 
matters of international relationships 
solely to national Governments. Forty- 
two students from Latin America and 
the Eastern Mediterranean Region were 
their guests at a luncheon held at Tar- 
leton State College. They are following 
up the meeting by having the students 
as guest speakers, inviting them to their 
homes, and corresponding with their 
parents. 

Every year ten your 


Friends for 
the Asking 


people, mem- 





and guests. It followed a banquet addressed by President Clif- 
ford A. Randall. Earlier in the day Club officers dedicated 
32 acres in a local park on which the Club is developing a day 
camp—a major project in observance of its golden anniversary. 
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Bonjour maman, papa! Student Gerald 
Chouvon speaks to parents in France 
from a meeting of the Rotary Club of 
West Monroe, La. (see item), Nearest 
him: H. D. Touchstone, then President. 


bers of the Foreign Students Club of 
Florida State University, are guests of 
Rotarians of St. PeTerspurGc, FLta. They 
attend a Rotary Club meeting, spend 
the afternoon sight-seeing and swim- 
ming, and complete the day as dinner 
guests in the homes of Rotary families. 
Said one student: “Don’t you think that 
if all the Rotary Clubs in the world 
sponsored such a program, it would 
make a difference in the world situation 
today?” Hundreds of Rotary Clubs evi- 
dently agree that it will, for their ac- 
tivities on behalf of international stu- 
dents are innumerable. 

Rotarians of Bryan, Onto, for in- 
stance, devote one meeting a year to 
entertaining foreign students enrolled 
in local colleges. Tours of industrial 
firms and schools follow the Rotary 
meeting, and later there is a tea served 
by the Club members’ wives. “One wo- 
man from Turkey,” writes a Club 
spokesman, “was delighted to go 
through our new high school. She 
taught high schoo] in Turkey, and this 
was her first opportunity to talk about 
the curriculum, operational problems, 
and equipment.” 


Photo: Milwaukee Sentinel 


Ten foreign students of the Univer- 
sity of California were week-end guests 
of Rotarians of Dinusa, CALiF., some 
weeks back. Rotarians of West 
Monroer, La., during a program demon- 
strating new telephone equipment, ar- 
ranged a transatlantic call for a student 
guest to his parents in CANNES, FRANCE 
(see photo). 


Rotarians of NEw 
HAVEN, CONN., have 
hurled down a per- 
fect-attendance gauntlet and want to 
know if any Rotary Club dares to pick 
it up. The challenge: Can any Rotary 
Club in the 200-300 membership class 
which is 40 or more years old top the 
combined total of 284 years of perfect at- 
tendance established by 12 New HAVEN 
Rotarians? If so, says a Club spokes- 
man, tell the Rotarians of NEw HAVEN 
. . who will gladly offer congratulatory 
obeisance. 


Attendance 
Gauntlet 


The hospital, the 
park, and a local 
student-aid fund in 
MONTGOMERY, Pa., are better off today 
because people like to entertain and be 
entertained. MONTGOMERY Rotarians 
earned $1,500 by sponsoring two talent 
shows in their area, and are using the 
money for these community projects. 
Of the 300 local amateur dancers, sing- 
ers, actors, comedians, ventriloquists, 


Curtain Rises 
on Local Talent 


and musicians who auditioned, 56 were 
chosen for two shows, one staged in 
MONTGOMERY and the other in near-by 
WILLIAMSPORT. f- . 


The spotlight was on 
youth in JAMESTOWN, 
N. C., a few months 
ago. Local Rotarians focused it on the 
upcoming generation in observance of 
Boys and Girls Week. It started on a 
Sunday morning when local clergy- 
men threaded a youth theme through 
their sermons. Sunday night brought 
parents and children of all local 
churches into a community worship 
service. On Tuesday four Rotarians ad- 
dressed their Club on themes slanted to 


Spotlight 
on Youth 


“Play ball!” will ring out in Bengtsfor, Sweden, this Spring. Rotarians of Mil- 


waukee, Wis., donated a crateful o 


ll equipment (left) and shipped it to 


a team sponsored by the Rotary Club of Bengtsfor. One of its members, Erland 
Borglund (in photo at right), who met RI President Clifford A. Randall, of Mil. 
waukee, in Europe, told him about the team and its difficulty in getting equipment. 
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The Ideal Service Gift 
Armstrong 
Baby Incubators 


If your club seeks a hospital 
service gift for which any gern- 
eral hospital will be sincerely 
grateful, suggest that your com- 
mittee ask us for full details on 
Armstrong Baby Incubators. 


The several models of Arm- 
strong Incubators provide a 
reasonable range of commitment 
so that all members, if so de- 
sired, may share in the program. 
Armstrong Incubators are used 
in hospitals throughout the 
world. They are a “must” in 
every delivery room and nur- 
sery. Write, wire, or phone us 
for details. 


The Gordon Armstrong Co., Inc. 


Bulkley Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, Cherry 1-8345 

















THE MINUTE THAT WAS 
FOREVER FOR THE 


FACE AT THE WINDOW 
aati ry 


Just as the ladderman was within reach, the 
floor collapsed and the face disappeared. One 
more minute! If the seven minutes it took to 
pull the hose off the pumper could have been 
cut to six 


Bi-lateral flips off the pumper faster, because 
it’s more flexible and because it folds flatter 


The same flat-folding feature is responsible for 
the lining protection, so you replace it less 
often. Save precious minutes—save precious 


dollars, with BI-LATERAL 


pal FIRE HOSE COMPANY 
gi-Lat? 20 North Wacker Drive 


CHICAGO 6G, ILLINOIS 
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PROTECTS KEY 
PEOPLE 


wntititaeall Mn 
NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms with 5 or 


more employees, offers choice | 


of these modern coverages 


0 Medical Care Benefits — now 
include Major Medical Insurance (in 
most states) to help provide financial 
aid when very serious illness or injury 
strikes. Supplements basic benefits 
that help meet hospital, medical and 
surgical expenses due to non-occupa- 
tional accidents or sickness. Several 
benefit schedules available for insured 
employer, employees and dependents. 


2) Life insurance — payable at 
death to beneficiary. Accidental death 
benefit optional. 


© Weekly indemnity Benefit — 
payable for total disability due to 
non-occupational accident or sick- 
ness. Different amounts and benefit 
periods available. (Not available in 
states with compulsory disability laws 
—or cash sickness laws.) 
Ask your New York Life agent for 
information now, or write to address below: 
Individual policies or a group contract 


issued, depending upon number of 
employees and applicable state law. 


New York Life 


@® Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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| the Ratings? 





youth: health and safety, citizenship, 
international understanding, and recre- 
ation and social life. On Wednesday 
one of the youths who participated in 
the planning of the event, and who was 
a guest at the Rotary Club the day be- 
fore, summarized the talks during an 
assembly in his high school. The ob- 
servance came to a close on Thursday 
with an “International Fellowship 
Night” attended by 200 high-school 
students, Rotarians, and students from 
other lands enrolled in near-by colleges. 
During the evening the winner of the 
Club-sponsored essay contest (the sub- 
ject: How youth can contribute toward 
international understanding) was 
awarded a prize of $10. 


Six Rotary Clubs ob- 
serve the 25th an- 
niversary of their 
this month. Congratulations! 
They are LANDSKRONA, SWEDEN; REFUGIO, 
Tex.; RicwtTon, Miss.; KiLcore, Tex.; 
PaLacios, TEex.; and RENGO (CAUPOLI- 
CAN), CHILE. 

The Rotary Club of Rancut, Inpia, 
celebrated the fourth anniversary of its 
charter a few months ago. The wives 
of Club members took the occasion to 
distribute clothes which they had col- 
lected to patients in the Leper Institute 
in BramBay. They also set up a blood- 
donor organization, enlisting Rotarians, 
their families, and friends. 


Six Clubs 
Mark 25th Year 


charters 


When Rotary’s Dis- 
trict Governors make 
official visits to their 
Clubs, they often, encounter 100 percent 
meetings. But when District Governor 
Melvin M. Cunningham addressed his 
“home” Rotary Club of Rep Deer, ALTA., 
Canapa, he not only found a 100 percent 
gathering, but several thousand tele- 
vision visitors too. The Club packed up 
gong, gavel, and banner and moved its 
meeting to the studio of a local station 
from which the meeting and Governor 
Cunningham’s address were telecast. 
Rep Deer Rotarians think it the first 
such meeting ever televised. 


How Were 


Since last month's 
listing of new Clubs 
in this department, 


32 New Clubs 
in Rotary World 


Rotary has entered 32 more communities 


So much do they love 
a choir. Here they 


in many parts of the world. The new 
Clubs (with their sponsors in paren- 
theses) are Fontenay-le-Comte (La 
Roche-sur-Yon), France; Zevenbergen 
(Breda), The Netherlands; Somain- 
Aniche-Orchies (Douai), France; West 
Miami (Coral Gables), Fla.; Exaltacién 
de la Cruz (San Antonio de Areco), 
Argentina; Wymondham, England; 
Swanage and Purbeck, England; North- 
east El Paso (East El Paso), Tex 

Gomez Palacio (Torreén), Mexico; Palg- 
hat (Nilgiris), India; Khamgaon (Bhu- 
saval), India; Vanajavesi (Hameenlin- 
na), Finland; Texel (Den Helder), The 
Netherlands; South Hayward (Hay- 
ward), Calif.; Greece (Avon), N. Y.; 
Rancho Cordova (Fair Oks), Calif.; 
Martinez de la Torre (Papantla), Mexi- 
co; General Arenales (Vedia), Argen- 
tina; sordeaux-Nord (Bordeaux), 
France; Amesbury, England; Ku-ring- 
gai (Chatswood), Australia; Massapequa 


Photo Helt 


A new drill press presented by Charles 
A. Smith (left) on behalf of his Ro- 
tary Club of La Mesa, Calif., pleased 
senior John Dufresne and all the mem- 
bers of the Grossmont High School 
Science Club. The Club also bought 
a lathe for the school’s laboratory. 


(Farmingdale), N. Y.; Sollentuna (Sol- 
na), Sweden; Oxelésund (Nyk6ping), 
Sweden; Vingiker (Katrineholm), 
Sweden; Tilburg (Breda), The Nether- 
lands; Chateaudun (Chartres and Ven- 
déme), France; Pielisjoki (Joensuu), 
Finland; Ljusdal (Jarvsé), Sweden; 
Alexandroupolis (Comotini), Greece; 
Bruchsal-Bretten (Karlsruhe), Ger- 
many; Smithtown (Huntington Sta- 
tion), N. Y. 


Photo: Siegrist 


singing that the 20 Rotarians of Chesley, Ont., Canada, formed 
sing in a local church during a recent laymen’s Sunday. 
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PERSONALIA 


‘Briefs’ about Rotarians, their honors and records 


Banos of Rotary. Maybe sunspots 
caused the phenomenon ... but how- 
ever you explain it, the fact remains 
that in a recent week three Rotarians 
in widely separated parts of the United 
States were inspired by Rotary to burst 
into verse. Together, their efforts in- 
dicated that you could conduct the en- 
tire business of Rotary in rhyme—and 
that it might not be a bad idea. BENTLEY 
M. McMULLEN, of Aurora, Colo., started 
it by turning speechwriter for Pau. E. 
Rouse, his Club’s President—and casting 
the message, an enthusiastic prediction 


“Red Cross Day” at the J. S. Ringwalt 
department store in Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, meant that all cash sales that 
day would go to help flood victims in 
the area. Making sure people know of 
the offer are Rotarians Mark Kinney, 
store president, and his father, M. Cur- 
tis Kinney, board chairman of Ring. 
walt’s. People responded: $2,948 worth! 


of things to come, in 33 lines of verse, 
eight of which were as follows: 


We see a future for this Club 
That time will never dim— 

Attendance records at the top, 
Our singing full of vim. 

Each member with his dues paid up, 
Each reads our Magazine, 

And often brings along a guest 
With him, as may be seen. 


At about the same time, in Stamford, 
Conn., C. M. D. Reep, called upon for a 
one-minute Club Service talk, also en- 
listed the Muses, in eight stanzas like 
these: 


There are classifications, both major and 
minor, 

And from my point of view, it just couldn't 
be finer. 

The major tells broadly the bus-4-ness, as 

Publicity, chemical, storage, or gas. 

The minor, like surgeon, or sugar, or gloves, 

Is specific describing just what the job 
does— 

Not of the man, but the place where he 
works. 

Now once and for all don’t forget it—you 
Rotarians(?) 


Meanwhile, in Gresham, Oreg., ALVA 
P. RepDENBAUGH, Club-bulletin editor, was 
completing a seemingly odd task that 
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had become routine with him: giving 
the news of the last meeting, from the 
taste of the potatoes to the conclusion of 
the speaker, in a 250-word poem printed 
in the bulletin. The rhymed review is 
a weekly feature of the paper, and fel- 
low members say they enjoy it almost 
as much as the speech it reports. . . 
And no doubt, somewhere in the world, 
some poetic Chairman, writing his Com- 
mittee report in verse, is wracking his 
brain for a line which rhymes and 
scans with, say: “Scholarships, Awards, 
and Student Loans Subcommittee of the 
Community Service Committee.” 


What Happened? What Will? An en- 
grossing New Year Club program, a 
number of Rotary Clubs have found, in- 
cludes a sage look at the year that has 
passed—or predictions about the com- 
ing year. In Ardmore, Pa., A. E. Hicker- 
SON, a Rotarian newspaper publisher, re- 
views the preceding year at the first 
meeting in January. He’s done this 
since 1944, and now other service clubs 
ask him to repeat it; in 15 years he’s 
given 75 such half-hour talks. ... In 
Fayette, Mo., the whole Club joins in to 





make predictions about the year ahead, 
ranging from the price of feeder calves 
in October to whether certain confirmed 
bachelors in the Club will maintain | 
their resistance to the fair sex. J. Mar- 
vin TuRNER, who originated the pro- 
gram, almost by accident, three years | 
ago, moderates it and reports on the} 
accuracy of predictions made a year | 


previous. The 1958 batting average: .667. | 


Hedgecock’s Helpers. When Etvin L. 
HEDGECOCK stepped up and received his 
doctor of education degree last June at 
the University of 
Southern California 
commencement, the 
honor was in a sense 
shared by 77 fellow 
Rotarians of Bakers- 
field, Calif. That many 
had helped him, for 
the results of inter- 
views with the 77 
formed the core of his 
doctoral dissertation. 
Dr. HEDGECOCK was in- 
vestigating “The Elements of Effective 
Speech in the Secondary School,” and 
wanted to know what a cross-section of 
leading laymen in his community 
thought about the subject. With the 
consent and approval of PRESIDENT 
FRANK HoRNKOHL.and the Club’s Board 
of Directors, Rorarian HEpDGECOcK chose 
a sampling of Rotarians as quizzees. 
The results of the survey, and a con- 
current survey of experts, indicated to 
Dr. Hepcecock that speech instruction 
should be intensified, that it should be 
part of the required curriculum of sec- 
ondary schools, that more attention 


Hedgecock 





HELPS KEEP 
KEY PEOPLE 





NEW YORK LIFES 
NYL-A-PLAN 


A personal insurance 
service—offers firms 
these important benefits: 


* Nyl-A-Plan helps you hold key 
people by giving them an opportunity 
to properly coordinate their company 
and personal insurance plans, 


* Nyl-A-Pian provides the services 
of a trained representative to help 
each employee set up a family security 
program and obtain additional per- 
sonal insurance, as needed, at the 
lower Nyl-A-Plan rates. He also ex- 
plains the value of group insurance, 
other company benefits and Social 
Security—emphasizing how much of 
their cost you pay. 


* Nyl-A-Plan gives employees 
greater security at lower cost... 
boosts morale and productivity, too! 


Ask your New York Life representative 
for a free booklet that tells how your 
company can benefit by installing 
Nyl-A-Plan, or write to address below. 


New York Life 
@® insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities 


Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Pians 
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The luxury world cruiser STATENDAM 


Portrait of a 
talented young lady 


Perfectly at home in the North Atlantic 
or any sea around-the-world, 
Lavish in her array of good food 
and the vintage wines that go with it. 
Versatile in the world of sports 
and the art of navigation. 

The season's catch for her wealth of 
beauty, charm and grace. 

A lady you will respect for her 
disciplined upbringing, her devotion 
to centuries of family tradition. 
Her inimitable ability to make you feel 
immediately at home on the sea. 

A delightful, an incomparable companion 


for a cruise or a crossing. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


OFFICES IN mm 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THERE ARE 
PLENTY MORE 
WAITING 

FOR YOU! 


Whichever you favor . 
bass, pickerel, trout, 
maskinongé, ouananiche, 


salmon, you will find them in 
the beautiful uns ” lakes 


and rivers of Québ ; 


To help plan a fishing one ~ 


will be really memorable, write 
for maps and booklets, to: 

Provincial Publicity Bureau, 

Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, 
Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 





LA PROVINCE DE 





should be given to private conversation 
and extemporaneous public address, and 
that special emphasis should be given to 
the importance of sincerity and thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject. 


Rotarian Governors. Twenty guberna- 
torial chairs in States and Territories of 
the U.S.A. are held by Rotarians, ac- 
cording to a presstime check-up. They 
are (“A” signifies active member; “H,” 
honorary; “FA,” former active; “FCA,” 
former charter active): 

Alaska: Witttam A, EGAN 
neau). 

Arizona: Pau J. Fannin (A, Phoenix). 

Colorado: STEPHEN L. R. McNICHOLS 
(H, Denver). 

Connecticut: ABRAHAM A. Rusicorr (H, 
Hartford). 

Illinois: WILLIAM “G. Stratton (H, 
Springfield). 

Kentucky: 
Frankfort). 

Maine: CLInton A. CLAuSON (A, Water- 
ville; FA, Augusta). 

Maryland: J. Mittarp TAweEs 
Crisfield). 

Mississippi: JAMES P. CoLeEMAN (H; 
FCA, Ackerman). 

Nebraska: RALPH Brooks (A, McCook). 

Nevada: F. Grant Sawyer (H, Carson 
City). 

New Jersey: Ropert B. Meyner (H; 
FA, Phillipsburg). 

New Mexico: JOHN BurroucHs (A, 
Portales). 

North Carolina: LUTHER H. Hopces (A, 
Leaksville-Spray; FA, New York, N. Y.; 
Past Director, Rotary International). 

Oklahoma: J. Howarp Epmonson (H, 
Will Rogers). 

Oregon: Mark HAtTrietp (A, Salem). 
Price DanieL (H, Liberty and 


(H, Ju- 


ALBERT B. CHANDLER (H, 


(FCA, 


Texas: 
Austin). 

Utah: 
City). 

Wyoming: 
Cheyenne; 


Greorce D. CLype (H, Salt Lake 
Mitwarp L. Simpson (H, 
FA, Cody). 

Virgin Islands: JOHN D. Merwin (H, 
Charlotte Amalie). 


Rotarian Honors. On behalf of Sweden’s 
King, Gustavus VI ADOLPHUS, PRINCE 
PREM PURACHATRA, Of Bangkok, Thai- 
land, was recently made Commander of 
the First Class of the Order of the North 
Star.... The Silver Beaver Award, 
Boy Scouting’s top honor for volunteers, 
has gone to CLARENCE M. Munyan, of Ox- 
ford, N. Y., and to L. ANDREW HENDRIX, 
of Alamogordo, N. Mex., Governor of 
Rotary’s District 553. ... The old and 
honorary title “Sheriff of Calcutta” is 
now borne by G. Basu, of that Indian 
city. He is also president of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce and is 
a Past District Governor of Rotary 
International. ... Birthday congratula- 
tions recently poured in on two Rotar- 
ians nearing the century mark: Ferrpt- 
NAND J. FunkK, 99, of Topeka, Kans., and 
J. E. Hemmick, 98, of Springfield, Ill. 
Commented RoTARIAN FunkE: “I didn’t 
plan it this way—why, you know every- 
one started making a fuss over me at 90. 
I guess they thought I was old then.” 

. RoOTARIAN HEMMICK, on the other 
hand, in 1955 announced his determina- 


tion to live to be 100. .. . President of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
is Merte Yontz, of Peoria, Il. 

Named a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Optometry was ALBERT 
Rosenserc, of Groton, Mass... . In rec- 
ognition of the “earnest effort, the 
kindly spirit, and the wisdom” shown by 
Harry J. S. Keim, of Catasauqua, Pa., 
in 64 years of medical practice, fellow 
alumni of Philadelphia’s Medico-Chirur- 
gical College recently presented him an 
award of merit. ... New chairman of 
the U. S. Veterans Administration Pol- 
icy and Evaluation Staff is THomas 
KEITH TINDALE, Of Hanover, Mass... . 
One of 12 men in the United States to 
receive the honorary American Farmer 
Degree of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica was Jack Harper, of Cordell, Okla. 

. . THEoporE M. McCarty, of Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., has received a certificate of 
merit from the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor for his activities at the 
West Berlin Fair. 

Recently named a Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire by Her 
MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH was BRIGADIER 
JAMES T. Burrows, President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Christchurch, New Zea- 
land. - WALTER KANE, newspaper 
publisher of Bakersfield, Calif., has 
been titled “Kern County Man of 
the Year in Traffic Safety in 1958.” 


Surprise Painting. No one knew why 
the letter from Japan was specifically 
directed to the Rotary Club of Virginia 
Beach, Va. But it contained a remark- 
able offer. Written by TakaTeru HOosuHI- 
no, a Rotarian of Japan, it asked the 
Virginia Beach Club to forward a pho- 
tograph of its “most meritorious” mem- 
ber. RoraRIAN HosHINO would then send 
back a portrait of the Virginia Beach 
Rotarian made by a noted Japanese 
artist friend of his. Chosen to receive 
the honor was WILLIAM G. TEMPLE, a 
Past President of the Club. The result: 
a “wonderful portrait” that now hangs 
in the TEMPLE living room as a unique 
token of international friendship, more 
striking because it was so unexpected 
(see photo below). 


Rotarian and Mrs, William G. Temple 
and his portrait from Japan (see item). 
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Reporting: 
Board Action 


‘ Board of Directors of Rotary 
International held its annual midyear 
meeting at the Central Office of the 
Secretariat in Evanston, Illinois, in 
January. Thirteen members of the 
Board from seven countries were in 
attendance. Due to illness, Director 
Glen W. Peacock, of Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, was unable to attend. A sum- 
mary of the Board’s decisions of general 
interest follows: 

Directors-Nominee. Rotarians Ernst G. 
Breitholtz, of Kalmar, Sweden, and 
Phya Srivisar, of Bangkok, Thailand, 
were nominated for election to member- 
ship on the Board of Directors of Ro- 
tary International for the Rotary years 
1959-60 and 1960-61. from outside the 
United States of America, Canada, Great 
Britain, and Ireland. 

Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Members- 
at-Large of ENAEMAC in 1959-60, The 
Board appointed the following Ro- 
tarians as Chairman, Vice-Chairman, 
and members-at-large of the European, 
North African, and Eastern Mediter- 
ranean Advisory Committee for 1959-60: 
Clément Morraye, of Ghent, Belgium, 
Chairman; Jacques Giraud, of Monté- 
limar, France, Vice-Chairman; and 
Erling Hagen, of Oslo, Norway; Justin 
Hiippe, of Oldenburg, Germany; and 
Zenon D. Pierides, of Larnaca, Cyprus, 
members-at-large. 

Zones for Nomination of Directors from 
U.S.A. in 1960. The boundaries of the five 
zones within the United States of 
America for nomination of Directors in 
1960 were continued with the following 
changes: District 579 transferred from 
Zone 1 to Zone 3; District 403 removed 
from Zone 4, that District now being 
included in a zone in Ibero-America. 

Nominating Directors from Zones in 
U.S.A. in a Ballot-by-Mail. On the basis of 
the report of the special Committee to 
study the feasibility of nominating 
Directors from zones in the United 
States of America in a mail ballot ap- 
pointed by the President pursuant to 
action of the 1958 (Dallas) Convention, 
the Board agreed that it is feasible to 
select Directors from zones in the 
United States of America by mail ballot 

















“The product moved phenomenally 
during the free introductory stage—it 
was when they had to pay for it that 


we immediately ran into trouble.” | 
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Get in on all the fun of traveling. Go 
Santa Fe and meet exciting new 
people ... dine on famous Fred 
Harvey food ... relax in comfort... 
and see some of the world’s most dra- 
matic scenery. The fun starts the 
moment you step aboard! 


Super Chief ¢ ElCapitan 


All-room service Hi-Level chair car train 
Daily between Chicago and Los Angeles 


The Chief ¢ Texas Chief 


Pullman-chair car train Puliman-chair car train 
between Chicago—Los Angeles between Chicago—Texgs 


San Francisco Chief 


Puliman-chair car train 
between Chicago—San Francisco 


For reservations, phone any Santa Fe Traffic Office or Travel Agent, 
MAKE TRAVEL PLANS NOW! 
ROTARY INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
New York City, June 7-11, 1959 
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This “Where to Stay” directory section has been developed as a service to Rotarians so 
that they may stop at the better hotels, motels, and resorts. Write or wire them directly 
for further information and reservations. In doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN. 


BAHAMAS 
ASSAU, sanamas 





RIGHT ON THE OCEAN 


BEACH 
HOTEL 


See Your 
Travel Agent 
New York Office 

LO 6-1114 


Pully air conditioned, mag- 
nificent private beach, new 
‘vision level’’ pool 

Reginald G. Nefzger, Gen. Mor 





| aT 


CUBA 


More for Your Vacation Dollar 
HAVANA 


Hotel nacional de Cuba 


An Intercontinental Hotel 

wos) cabana club, glamorous dining, 

dane and entertainment, tennis, tropical gardens, 

pation.» lounges, beautiful sea views, gracious service 
and management. 


Tony Vaug 














ing {Ol ector 


aM Thurs. 12:30 Manag 





goure KENSINGTON.HOTEL REMBRANDT. One of Lon 
don’s most favored Hotels, Many bedrooms, with petvate 
Chelsea Rotary Club meets every Tuesday, 12 
wpe TER Neve. RUBENS. Bucking ham Palace Rd 
rely modernized, nearly all bedrooms ith privete 
ths. Weetmins ae Rotary Club meets 1:00 “Phureda 
say tas ga 4 Aad SANDS Apartment-Hote!. All new 
watian decor, Pool, ianais, kitchens ear beach and 
Pe. Donald * *‘Don’’ Wheat, 426 Nahua, Honolulu 15. 
MONTERVEY-GRAN HOTEL ANCIRA. Famous the world 
over, Traditional hosnitality. 220 rooms, Air-conditioned 
Rotary headquarters. Arturo Torralladrona, Gen ar 
SAN SYAN- ~COneane BEACH HOTEL e ride of the 
} “on ultfamodern oceanfront hotel—close to 
James We ber, mer 


Wert 
Busi 





SAN JUAN--SAN JUAN STERSONTINENTAL HOTEL. The 
last word in modern architecture st luxurious and com 
Puerts Harley 


fortable Largest private beach in 
“r. 


Watson, Gen 


ST. MORITZ-KULM HOTEL. Leading Bu. with hath 
6—Am. with hash, F ian 4 $11.50. Rotary Club m 
winter: Tues.. 12:15—F. W. Herrling, Mer 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


GIRMINGHAM..__DINKLER-TUTWILER 100 Direc 
tion Dinkler Hotels, Excellent Service Ira ‘Patton, Vics 
Pres, and Mur. Moderate rates. RM Wednesday, 12:30 


ARIZONA 


fre m 
in 


Most attractive 
back Inn. Scottsdale Rotary Club meets at this world 


cation place in Southwest Is Camel- 


ous hotel each Monday noon 
season, October to May). 
with regular Inn-mates 
Please write for literature. 


Camelback Inn 


ENIX ARIZONA 


(12:10 during winter 
The food served Rotary, as 
Is extremely outstanding. 


Al PH 


PHOENIX.HOTEL WESTWARD HO 


500 rooms with bathe 


air conditioned Patio pool Resort atmosp here in mid 
town location. Fine convention facilities. RM Fri. noon 
TUCSON.SADDLE AND SURREY avesT RANCH. For the 
finest in Arizona guest ranch lif a) w ow kee, 
coming back to Saddle and Surrey Gue st Ran Ay "R ute 


Rox 0658, Tueson, Tel No. Main 271583 


o2 
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FLORIDA 





DELRAY BEACH-SEA RAY HOTELS. Per- 
fect, sunny spot for family spring vaca- 
tion! Sea Ray Hotels—-both hotel and 
apartment accommodations on private 
ocean beach and inland waterway; with 
private swimming pools. Week, month or 
season. For broch rates, reservations, 
write: Sea Ray H . P. O. Box 1127-R, 
Deiray Beach, Fia. 











GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL. 400 roome of solid 
comfort in the downtown section, A Dinkler Ho Hr 


Fowler, V.P. and Mgr, Moderate rates. RM Mon., 


ILLINOIS 
p= WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S 
2. ve 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 


Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 
and special courtesies to Rotarians at ail times. 




















EVA? r LLINOIS 


ORRINGTON HOTEL 


LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1, goo 


es 
guests Direction Dinkler Hotels. Edwin Gaudet, 
Manager. Moderate rates. RM Wed., 12:15 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—ROVAL CAK—UPTOWN ag ho A 
nits with 28 beautiful kitenen apts. 3 No 


A appr. 
of Ane troit 


city limits. Near shopping, 511 E. 11 Mile “hd LI. 7-7300 
OHIO 

CINCINNATI-SHERATON-GIBSON. Cincinnati's large ate 
1000 rooms with television. Restaurants and 900 re 8 
air-cond. Thomas Corcoran, Res. Mgr. RM Thurs 12. 15 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. 
America’s Best.’’ 625 rooms with 


‘*The South’s Finest—one of 
bath, downtown location, 


air-conditioned. RM Tues., 12:15. Thomas J. McGinn, Mgr 
TEXAS 

DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER. Preferred address in Dailas 
Drive-in Motor Lobby, Com stoly air-cond TV in guest 
rooms. 700 rooms. F. J. Baker, GM. Wed., 12:00 


conv woere HOTEL TEXAS. The executive addre es in 
ort Wort 500 _ rooms—air-conditioned—TV—24 pour 
f 0d ecrvles Liston W. Slack. Manager. RM Friday, 12:15 





ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


82% are active travellers. They travel 
the world over for business and pleas- 
ure, Bish, more than 13 major trips 
a year (11.7 major business trips and 
1.8 vacation trips annually). Is your 
hotel, motel or resort represented in 
this “Where to Stay” section? Adver- 
tising rates are very nominal. For 
complete rate information and speci- 
men contract, write: 
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and remanded to the Committee its re- 
port for further study and development 
of a detailed procedure and report 
thereon to the Board. 

Grouping of Clubs in Canada for Nom- 
ination of Directors in 1960. The Board 
agreed that the composition of the three 
groups in Canada for the nomination of 
Director in 1960 shall continue without 
change, and agreed further that, accord- 
ing to the established order of rotation, 
the Central Canada group shall propose 
a Nominee for Director in 1960. 

Method of Selection of Directors-Nom- 
inee from CENAEM Region. It is the 
opinion of the Board that a Nominating 
Committee for the selection of Direc- 
tors-Nominee from the Continental 
European, North African, and Eastern 
Mediterranean Region is _ desirable. 
Looking toward the development of 
such Nominating Committee, the Board 
agreed that, in principle, any plan for 
the composition, organization, and func- 
tioning of such Committee should in- 
clude certain provisions which it re- 
ferred to the Constitution and By-Laws 
Committee for its information and 
guidance in drafting and submitting to 
the Board a proposal to provide for a 
Nominating Committee for the selec- 
tion of Directors-Nominee from the 
CENAEM Region. 

Districting. Subject to the provisions 
of Article XII, Section 1, of the By- 
Laws of Rotary International, the 
Board regrouped the Clubs of existing 
Districts into new Districts as follows, 
to become effective July 1, 1959: 

District 265 (part of Australia) to become 
Districts 265 and 267. 

Districts 315 and 320 (part of India; Cey- 
lon) to become Districts 315, 317, and 320. 

Districts 365 and 370 (part of Japan) to 
become Districts 365, 368, and 370 

Subject to the provisions of Article 
XII, Section 1, of the By-Laws of Ro- 
tary International, the Board redefined 
the boundaries of Districts 255 and 260 
(part of Australia) and of Districts 532 
and 534 (part of California). 

Non-Districted Clubs. The Board dis- 
continued the designation of Adminis- 
trative Advisers to serve in connection 
with groups of non-Districted Clubs as 
of June 30, 1959, and agreed that the 
Rotary Information and Extension In- 
stitute program be expanded to include 
non-Districted Clubs with Counsellors 
selected to conduct Institutes for such 
Clubs in generally related groups. 

Board Members As Representatives of 
Districts on Council on Legislation and As 
Delegates from Clubs to the Convention. 
The Board is of the opinion that mem- 
bers of the Board should decline to 
serve as representatives of the Clubs of 
their respective Districts on the Council 
on Legislation or represent their respec- 
tive Clubs or other Clubs in their Dis- 
tricts as voting delegates to the Con- 
vention. 

A Director’s primary responsibility is 
as a member of the Board. To accept to 
serve either as District representative 
on the Council on Legislation or as Club 
delegate in the Convention would place 
him in anomalous position in which he 
could not serve effectively in the Coun- 
cil and in the Convention as a member 
of the Board or as a District representa- 
tive on the Council or as a Club delegate 
in the Convention. 

As a matter of principle, a member 
of the Board should not serve as a 
District representative on the Council 
or as a Club delegate in the Convention 
and thus deprive the Council and the 
Convention of additional independent 
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thinking and contribution and also de- 
prive other qualified Rotarians of the 
privilege of serving in these capacities. 

1961 Convention. The Board accepted 
as satisfactory the status of arrange- 
ments for the holding of the 1961 Con- 
vention of Rotary International in 
Tokyo, Japan, and instructed the Gen- 
eral Secretary to proceed with negotia- 
tions for the holding of the 1961 Con- 
vention in that city. 

Per Capita Dues. The Board recognizes 
that due to monetary fluctuations, 
world-wide, Rotary Clubs in many coun- 
tries are concerned, and in some coun- 
tries the circumstances affecting certain 
Clubs and their payments to Rotary 
International may impose a substantial 
increase in payments for a particular 
payment period. The Board is sympa- 
thetic to such circumstances, but in 
principle agrees that the provision and 
requirement of the Constitutional docu- 
ments of Rotary International for uni- 
form per capita dues of $6 a year shall 
be applied to all member Clubs of Ro- 
tary International, and that all pay- 
ments to Rotary International shall be 
at the current rate of exchange. 

Lists of Rotary Club Officers. The Board 
agreed that if the General Secretary 
receives requests for lists of names or 
addressing service relative to Rotary 
International officers, Rotary Club offi- 
cers, or Rotarians generally, he shall 
direct attention to the fact that names 
and addresses of Rotary International 
officers and Rotary Club officers are 
available to Rotarians each year in the 
published Official Directory of Rotary 
International and that such addressing 
facilities are not available from the 
Secretariat. 

Club Banners. In considering the prob- 
ems arising from the growing popu- 
arity and widespread use of Rotary 
Club banners, flags, pennants, etc., 
throughout the world by Rotary Clubs 
and Rotarians, the Board recognizes the 
good and useful purposes served by the 
exchange of such tokens between Clubs, 
but views with increasing concern the 
misuse and abuse of the practice. 

The Board is of the opinion that the 
misuse and abuse of the practice of ex- 
changing such tokens in some cases 
imposes an unnecessary financial bur- 
den upon Rotary Clubs and, in other 
cases, interferes with and often curtails 
basic service activities of Clubs and 
tends to defeat the real purpose of such 
exchanges. 

The Board urges all Rotary Clubs and 
Rotarians participating in the exchange 
of such tokens to exercise discretion, 
moderation, and measured judgment in 
making provision for such exchanges. 

The Board is also of the opinion that 
Rotary Clubs practicing such exchanges 
have an opportunity to contribute to the 
effectiveness of the program by giving 
careful study to the design of such 
banners, flags, pennants, etc., with the 
thought in mind of making them dis- 
tinctive, appropriate, uncompromising, 
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Uncommunicative 


He sat alone upon the pier, 
i melancholy guy; 
It seems he’d dropped the fish a line, 
But they did not reply! 
—F. G. KERNAN 
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KNOW THE ANSWERS... when Yow 
Son Os 


os 


GET UP-TO-DATE FACTS IN FREE BOOKLET 





HIS FUTURE HINGES ON YOUR ANSWERS. Y Our son probably faces 
a military service obligation. His attitude toward it and 
his understanding of his opportunities will vitally 

affect his future—and his ability to take full advantage 
of what military training can do for him. When he asks 
for your advice, be sure your answers are right 


YOU NEED THE LATEST FACTS. Your son’s future is 

too important to trust hearsay or isolated past 

experience. World conditions have changed 

drastically since World War Il—and the Army has 

changed along with them. That's why you need 

reliable, up-to-date information in order to give your 
son the kind of advice he deserves. 





ORDER THIS FREE GUIDANCE BOOKLET. A new Army booklet 
entitled, What are your son's chances of making good? has 
been je especially for parents, It provides the 
information you need to help your son make the 

most of his opportunities in today’s Army, 








Please order additional | THE ADJUTANT GENERAL R-4-59 | 
free copies for friends with | Department of the Army 
teen-age sons—or for Washington 25, D. C., Attn: AGSN 
conn dm om! | Please rush me free copies of the new Army guidance | 
organization. There's no | booket, What are your son's chances of making good? | 
obligation, of course. | Neme | 
* | Address | 

AV City Zone State ; 

| Nane of organization | 
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Make your file of THe RoTAriAN for 1958 more useful with the annual index. Back 
copies available now. Sent free on request, write THE ROTARIAN, 1600 Ridge Ave- 
nue, Evanston, Illinois, U. S. A. 


HUNDREDS ~~ ROTARIAN PHOTO FANS! SAVE! 
0) a) 3 35mm COLOR FILM 


20-EXP, FACTORY FRESH RELOADS 
PROCESSING & POSTAGE INCLUDED! 


® EKTACHROME (Mounted) Reg. $3.60 — $2.49 roll 
® ANSCOCHROME (Mounted) Reg. $3.60 — $2.49 roll 
*® KODACHROME (Mounted) Reg.$3.80 — $2.69 roll 
% COLOR PRINTS (from slides) Wallet Size — only 25¢ oa 


























FREE iiiustrated brochure ® KODACOLOR FILM — Develop Only 70¢ roll 
4 1 | Write for FREE 
(aoa ter tecsonably-priced s0ltd Brochure A. ® KODACOLOR PRINTS (Regular 32¢ es.) only 25¢ os 
sen Piasira icwerhans: | top aan’ tte | 
oneree. arerision markers. Brochure 8 FAS FAST SERVICE FINEST QU/ y By 
TRU-COLOR P.O BOX 38604 . DEFT & 
rr 4 VINE ST STATION 
, LABORATORIES HOLLYWOOD (38) CALIF 
Dept. 45, 150 West 22 St., New York 11 
53 











Here’s a unique opportunity... 


COCO EHH eee 


own a high-profit 
second business 
that runs itself! 


Open a Philco-Bendix Self-Service 
Laundry Store! Many store owners, ex- 
ecutives, professional people—businessmen 
of all kinds—are going into the self-service 
laundry business. The reasons are obvious. 
Many of these new-type laundry stores are 
delivering a 25% return on a small capital 
investment, 


. 
. 
. 
. 





Here are some of the facts: The coin- 
operated laundry business is one of the 
fastest-growing businesses in the country. 
Customers simply come into the store, wash 
and dry their clothes in metered machines 
and leave. 


Minimum supervision required. A coin- 
operated laundry needs no attendant. Only 
a couple of hours a week are required to 
empty the coin boxes and supervise effi- 
cient operation, There are no credit prob- 
lems — strictly a cash business. Machine 
repair and daily maintenance can be con- 
tracted to local people. An owner can spend 
full time with his regular business or prac- 
tice and let the coin store run itself. 


Why are they so successful? Philco- 
Bendix coin-operated laundry stores offer 
a customer up to 65% saving over attended- 
type wash-and-dry service. They are con- 
venient for busy people because they re- 
main open 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week, They give customers a chance to do 
their own washing — their own way. 
Small initial investment. The cost of 
opening one of these stores equipped with 
Philco-Bendix Commercial Washers, the 
only complete line of commercial washers 
engineered for coin use, is surprisingly low. 
Only a small initial investment is required. 
The balance may be financed through 
Philco Finance Corporation. Return is so 
rapid that many investors amortize the 
total cost within a year. 


Act now! Investigate this exciting business 
opportunity today! Send the coupon for 
full data on business locations in your area 
and help in all phases of planning, financ- 
ing and promoting a successful coin store. 


COMMERCIAL 
LAUNDRY SALES 


Philco-Bendix Com- 
mercial Laundry Equip 
ment is brought to you 
by Philco Corporation 


PHILCO 


BENDIX 











.-——-—-------------- ' 
PHILCO CORPORATION | 
Commercial Laundry Adv. Dept. R-2 | 
Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. i 

Please send me information right away on | 
Philco-Bendix Commercial Laundry Equip- 
ment, also the name of my local distributor. ! 
Name. ‘ ites | 
Address re | 
City. anion = Zon Sta | 














and expressive of the community, coun- 
try, or region of which the Club is a 
part. 

Filling of Vacancy in Rotary Founda- 
tion Trustees, The Board approved the 
appointment by the President of H. J. 
Brunnier as a Trustee of The Rotary 
Foundation to serve until June 30, 1959, 
to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Joaquin Serratosa Cibils. 

Expanding the Program of The Rotary 
Foundation. The Board agreed that the 
policy of granting a Rotary Foundation 
Fellowship to every District in every 
other year should be continued. 

Also the Board agreed that The Ro- 
tary Foundation should engage in activ- 
ities other than The Rotary Foundation 
Fellowships program which are in keep- 
ing with the objectives of The Rotary 
Foundation and approved several such 
activities which it requested the Trus- 
tees of The Rotary Foundation to study 
and act upon. 

Future Promotion for The Rotary Foun- 
dation. The Board reaffirmed existing 
policy that (a) all District Governors 
be urged to stress through regular 
channels, such as the District Rotary 
Foundation Committee, the District As- 
sembly, and Club Visits, the importance 


| of continuing contributions from Rotary 





| ver); 


Clubs and Rotarians to The Rotary 
Foundation; (b) Club Rotary Founda- 
tion Committees be requested to contact 
directly potential large donors to ex- 


lain the objective and needs of The 

tary Foundation; (c) Rotary Clubs 
be urged to divert dormant funds in the 
Clubs to The Rotary Foundation. 

Sponsorship of Rotary Foundation Fel- 
lowships Candidates. The Board agreed 
that an application for a Rotary Foun- 
dation Fellowship can be made only 
through the Rotary Club in the territory 
of. which the applicant has permanent 
residence, except that in the case of a 
Club which has released territory for 
the formation of additional Rotary 
Clubs, application for a Fellowship may 
be made through such Rotary Club by 
applicants whose permanent residence 
is in the territory of the Club or in 
territory released by that Club from 
which it has retained the right to admit 
members. 

Marital Status of Rotary Foundation 
Fellows for International Understanding. 
The Board amended existing policy 
with respect to marital status of Rotary 
Foundation Fellows to provide that 
married persons shall be ineligible to 
apply for a Rotary Foundation Fellow- 
ship for International Understanding, 
and the marriage of an applicant or of 
a Rotary Foundation Fellow subsequent 
to filing application shall ipso facto can- 
cel the application or Fellowship. 

Third Meeting of the Board in 1958-59. 
The Board agreed to commence its third 
meeting on May 25, 1959, in Evanston, 
Illinois. 


Rotarians in the Congress of the U.S.A. 


They now number 86 from 38 States 


Now debating the scores of national 
and international problems which face 
their country are the 534 members of 
the 86th Congress of the United States 
of America. Of the 534, 86 (or 16 per- 
cent) are Rotarians. Thirty-two Rotari- 
ans make up 33 percent of the Senate 
and 54 make up 12 percent of the House 
of Representatives. 

Here is a State-by-State list (“A” sig- 
nifies active member; “FA,” former ac- 
tive; “FCA,” former charter active; 
“H,” honorary): 

Senate 


Ropert L. BARTLETT 
GRUENING (H, 


(H, Ju- 
Juneau; 


Alaska: 
neau); ERNEST 
FA). 

Arizona: BARRY GOLDwaTer (H, Phoe- 
nix); Cart Haypen (H, Phoenix; FA). 

Arkansas: J. W. Fuisricnur (H, Fay- 
etteville; FA); JoHNn H. McCLEeLuan (H, 
Camden; FA, Malvern). 

Colorado: GorpoN ALLoTT (H, Lamar; 
FA). 

Delaware: J. ALLEN FReEAR, Jr. (A, Do- 
JouHn J. WILLiAms (H, George- 
town-Millsboro; FA). 

Florida: SPeEssarD L. 
Bartow; FA). 

Idaho: Henry C. DworsHak (H, Bur- 
ley; FA; Past District Governor). 

Indiana: Homer E. Capenartr (A, In- 
dianapolis; FA, Fort Wayne, Hunting- 
ton). 

Iowa: Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER (H, 
Cedar Rapids; FA); THomas E. Martin 


HOLLAND (H, 


(H, lowa City; FA). 
FRANK Carson (H, 
SCHOEPPEL 


Concor- 
(H, Ness 


Kansas: 
dia); ANDREW F. 
City; FCA). 

Kentucky: JOHN SHERMAN Cooper (H, 
Somerset; FA). 

Maryland: J. GLENN Beau (H, Frost- 
burg; FCA); JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 
(A, Baltimore). 

Nebraska: Car. T. Curtis (H, Minden). 

New Hampshire: Norris Corton (H, 
Lebanon; FA). 

New Mexico: CLINTON P. ANDERSON (A, 
Albuquerque; Past President of Ro- 
tary International). 

North Carolina: 
(A, Burlington). 

Oklahoma: Ropert S. Kerr (H, Okla- 


B. EVERETT JORDAN 


homa; FA); Mike Monroney (H, Okla- 
homa City; FA). 

Oregon: WAYNE Morse (H, Eugene; 
FA). 


South Dakota: FRANcIs Case (H, Cus- 
ter; FCA). 

Tennessee: ALBERT Gore (H, Carthage). 

Utah: WALLAcE F. Bennett (H, Salt 
Lake City; FA). 

Vermont: WINSTON 
Newport; FA). 

Virginia: Harry FLoop Byrp (H, Win- 
chester; FA). 

West Virginia: JENNINGS RANDOLPH (H, 
Elkins). 


L. Provuty (H, 


House of Representatives 
Alabama: ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, Jr. (H, 
Greensboro; FA). 
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Alaska: RALPH J. Rivers (H, Juneau). 

Arizona: JOHN J. Ruopes (H, Mesa; 
FA). 

Arkansas: E. C. Gatuincs (H, West 
Memphis); JAMEes W. TRIMBLE (H, Ber- 
ryville). 

California: CHARLES S. Gusser (H, Gil- 
roy); Epcar W. Hiestanp (H, Pasa- 
dena; FA; FA, Wilshire of Los An- 
geles; Past District Governor); ROBERT 
C. Witson (H, Chula Vista; FA). 

Colorado: J. Epcar CHENOWETH (A, 
Trinidad). 

Florida: A. S. HeriLonc, Jr. (H, Lees- 
burg). 

Georgia: PAUL Brown (H, Elberton); 
Prince H. Preston (H, Statesboro). 

Indiana: CHARLES A. HaLieck (H, 
Renssalaer; FA); Frep WaAmpPLER (H, 
Terre Haute). 

Iowa: CHARLES B. Hoeven (H, Alton). 

Kansas: WiInt SmitH (H, Mankato; 
FCA). 

Maine: CLirrorp C. McIntire (H, Wash- 
burn; FA). 

Maryland: RicHarp E. LANKForp (H, 
Annapolis; FA). 

Massachusetts: WILLIAM H. Bates (H, 
Salem); JoseEpH W. Martin, Jr. (H, 
North Attleboro; FA). 

Michigan: JouHn B. Bennett (H, On- 
tonagon; FA); Atvin M. BentLey (H, 
Owosso); GerRaLp R. Forp, Jr. (H, Grand 
Rapids). 

Mississippi: WILLIAM M. Co_mer (H, 
Pascagoula); Jamie L. Wuirtren (H, 
Charleston; FA). 

Nebraska: Donatp F. McGintey (H, 
Ogallala). 

New Hampshire: PERKINS Bass (H, Pe- 
terborough). 

New Jersey: GorDoN CANFIELD (H, Pat- 
terson; FA, Passaic). 

New York: JoHn H. Ray (H, Staten 
Island; FA); R. WALTER RIEHLMAN (A, 
Syracuse). 

North Carolina: GRAHAM A. BARDEN 
(H, New Bern); CuHaries R. Jones (H, 
Lincolnton; FA); A. Paut Kircuin (H, 
Wadesboro; FA). 

Ohio: A. D. Baumuart, Jr. (H, Ver- 
milion; FA); Jackson E. Betts (A, 
Findlay); CLARENCE J. Brown (H, Blan- 
chester; FCA); WiILtiam M. McCULLOCH 
(H, Piqua; FA); WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, 
Jr. (A, Cleveland). 

Oklahoma: Topsy Morris (H, Lawton; 
FA). 

Pennsylvania: WILLARD S. CURTIN (A, 
Morrisville); Paut B. Dacuge (H, Down- 
ingtown); Ivor D. Fenton (H, Mahanoy 
City; FA); Leon H. Gavin (H, Oil City; 
FA); Ricuarp M. Simpson (H, Hunting- 
don). 

South Carolina: JoHn J. Rivey (H, 
Sumter; FA). 

Texas: O. C. Fisner (H, San Angelo; 
FA): FRANK Ikarp (H, Wichita Falls); 
Sam Raysurn (H, Bonham); WALTER E., 
Rocers (H, Pampa; FA); W. R. Poace 
(H, McGregor). 

Utah: Henry A. Drxon (A, Logan; FA, 
Ogden) 

Virginia: Ricnarp H. Porr (H, Rad- 
ford: FA). 

Washington: Russet, V. Mack (H, Ab- 
erdeen; FA); JACK WESTLAND (H, Ever- 
ett: FA). 
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CARING FOR WAXED FLOORS IS... 





It wares ar tt ceaus! 


REDUCES THE FREQUENCY OF REFINISHING 


Sanax was developed to permit frequent 
cleaning of waxed floors without washing 
away the finish .. . and to eliminate waste in 
wax and labor. A neutral liquid soap with 
a wax base, Sanax not only quickly removes 
dirt, oil, and grease, but leaves a thin film of 
wax. In fact, regular use of Sanax to 
machine-scrub or damp-mop waxed floors 
actually prolongs the life of the finish, and 
thereby reduces refinishing costs on a year- 
to-year basis. Like all Finnell Fast-Acting 
Cleansers, Sanax is designed for the greater 
speed of machine-scrubbing, and works as 
effectually in a Combination Scrubber-Vac 
as in a Conventional Scrubber-Polisher. 
And because Sanax is processed from pure 
vegetable oils, it’s safe for all floors. 


Find out how you can simplify and reduce 
the cost of caring for waxed floors. There's 
a Finnell Floor Specialist nearby to help you 
choose the waxes and cleansers that are ex- 
actly right for your 
needs. Finnell manu- 


A 100 Series factures a complete 

General-Purpose line, so you can de- 
Finnell pend on unbiased ad- 

11, 13, 15, 18 vice. In fact, Finnell 


makes everything 
for floor care! 







FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 
Oniginatonrs of 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Wachines 
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@ A mild liquid wax-soap 


for machine-scrubbing 
or damp-mopping 
waxed floors 


@ Leaves a lustrous anti- 


skid protective finish 


@ Highly concentrated... 


economical to use 


For consultation, demonstration, or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc.,4704 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in all princi- 
pal cities of the United States and Canada, 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 














Bass Fishermen will 
Say I’m Grazy — 


—until they try my method 


Just One Trial Will 
Prove That | Make 
Every Fisherman’s 
Dream Come True 


Ihave no fishing tackle to sell. 
I make a good vagout of my 
ession. But ing is my 

. And because of this 
hobby, I discovered a way to get those giant bass 
—even in waters most fishermen say are fishedout. 


I don’t spin, troll, cast or use other method you ever 
heard of. Yet, without live or prepared bait, I can come 
home with a string of 5 and 6 pound beauties while a 
man twenty feet away won't even get a strike. You 
can learn my in a few minutes. It is legal in 
every state. All the equipment you need costs less 
than a dollar and you can get it in any local store. 


The chances are no man who fishes your waters has 
ever used my method—or even heard of it. When you 
have tried it —just once— you'll realize what terrific 
baas fishing you’ve been missing. 
Let me tell you about this method—and explain why 
I’m willing to let you try it for the whole fishing season 
without risking a single penny of your money. There 
is no charge for this information—now or any other 
time. But I guarantee that the facts I send you can 
you started toward the greatest base you 
aod ever known. Send me your name today—letter 
or postcard. You've got a real fishing thrill ahead of 
you. Eric C. Fare, Highland P. 










ark 3, Illinois. 









“ MITA, 7 
A SERVICE PROJECT 
THAT PAYS YOU! 


Rotarians are well known for their interest in 
service projects. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
GIFT ANNUITY PROGRAM 


offers an opportunity to render service and 
at the same time receive a financial return. 
Here is how it works: 

During your lifetime you will receive a 
guaranteed fixed rate of income from your 
Gift Annuity (up to 7.4% depending upon 
your age). 

You receive the further satisfaction of 
knowing that after your lifetime the remainder 
of your gift will be used by The Salvation 
Army for the many services rendered by that 
organization on your behalf. 

Liberal income, — tax and estate or inheri- | 
tance tax savings — now! Capital gains tax 
savings when securities are used. 








For details write for booklet R93. No | 
obligation. 
dale tatatahalateteaatatedae dade het! ay 
; THE SALVATION ARMY : 
' 120 West 14th Street, New York 11, N.Y. ! 
, Gentlemen: : 
t Kindly send me Annuity Booklet R93. ' 
' ' 
' Name ' 
LJ Date of birth ' 
- Address : 
; ee Zone..... State be) 
Ptbsabceancenssue 
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Your Letters 
[Continued from Page 4] 


Eve festival in Melbourne, directed its 
organization and presentation for 15 
years, have fostered its development 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, initiated 
“Carols by Candlelight” in parts of New 
Zealand and the South Sea Islands, as 
well as morally assisting in every way 
possible its spread from the Union of 
South Africa (where it was firmly estab- 
lished by Mr. and Mrs. Harold Davis, of 
Johannesburg) to the Rhodesias and 
other countries in the Continent of 
Africa, 

Therefore, you may understand the 
dismay of many subscribers to THE Ro- 
TARIAN when they read in the article 
that “Mr. Banks has also passed away.” 
Naturally, the comment was accepted by 
me in the right spirit in keeping with 
my office of chairman of the “Carols by 
Candlelight World Foundation.” None- 
theless, I should be very grateful if you 
would correct the false impression given 
at your earliest convenience, because 
THE RorTaRIAN is read in many countries 
around the globe, in all probability by 
friends of mine connected with “Carols 
by Candlelight” in distant lands. 

In conclusion, may I thank you for 
the “obituary”—or at least those kindly 
references to one of the most inspiring 
Christian festivals in the modern world. 





Eps. Note: We and author James Ald- 
redge and his source were all as wrong as 
could be, obviously, and we are sorry for 
our mistake. We rejoice that Mr. Banks is 
alive and well andon the job, and that the 
spirit of forgiveness is so much in him, 


Remember Lake Champlain 
Suggests G. Earu Heatu, Rotarian 
Customs Inspector 
The Boundary, Rock Island, Quebec 

THE Rotarian for February devoted a 
number of pages to the U. S. Eastern 

States, which leads me to suggest that 

many Rotarians will be interested in 

touring around Lake Champlain and 

Lake George either before or after the 


























Convention in New York City in June, 
This is Champlain Festival Year: cele- 
bration of the 350th anniversary of the 
discovery of Lake Champlain in 1609, 
A year-long festival, it will be especially 
active during the Summer months. 
There'll be maple-sugar parties, reénact- 
ments of historical events, a canoecade, 
special events of all kinds on both lakes. 
Rotary Clubs and Rotarians in Platts- 
burg, Whitehall, and Lake George, 
New York; and in St. Albans, Burling- 
ton, Vergennes, and Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, will be involved actively in many 
of these pageants and sporting events, 
All this takes place amid some of the 
loveliest scenery in the Eastern United 
States, and best of all in a part of the 
world where accommodations are plen- 
tiful and good. There’ll be a wealth of 
special events all along the way, and 
latchstrings are out in every city, town, 
and village. And June is an especially 
lovely time in the Adirondacks and the 
Green Mountains. 
A note to the New York-Vermont In- 
terstate Commission, addressed to either 
Ticonderoga, New York, or Burlington, 
Vermont, will bring a brochure that 
lists the events and shows the roads as 
well as some photos that will make you 
say, “Let’s go!” 
Naturally, all Rotary Clubs will wel- 
come visitors and be ready to assist 
them in having the best time possible. 


‘Sterilization Is Answer’ 

Says L. Lee Layton, Jr., Rotarian 

Grocery Distributor 

Dover, Delaware 

In the February debate-of-the-month, 
Adult Punishment for ‘Adult’ Crimes?, 
both contributors, Richard L. Samuels 
and James M. Jordan, discuss effects, 
not causes. In preference to combating 
the effects of juvenile crime, it would be 
more sensible to breed it out of the 
human race as far as possible. But in- 
stead of doing so, the do-gooders and 
sob sisters pamper the defective mem- 
bers of the human race so that they can 
breed more of the same. No wonder that 
Arnold J. Toynbee points out in his 





the 





Manhattan Bound? 


W OULD you like a four-day Convention bonus? If you 
live outside the U.S.A. and plan to attend Rotary’s 50th 
Annual Convention in New York City next June, you are 
invited to spend the four days following the Convention, 
or any part of them, as guests of New York-area Rotary 
families. Your children are welcome too! This invitation 
comes from the International Hosting Committee of the 
Host Club, which plans to distribute application blanks 
for this purpose to those who have requested advance 
hotel reservations and to District Governors outside 
U.S.A. Rotarians of 250 Clubs within a 150-mile 
radius of Manhattan will serve as hosts. 
and would like to be either guest or host, you can obtain 
application blanks from Past District Governor George 
G. Felt, 516 Main Street, East Orange, New Jersey, 
U.S.A., who is Chairman of the Committee. 
application should reach him, says Chairman Felt, by 
May 1 so that guests and hosts can be paired before the 
Convention gets under way June 7. 
Alaska is now part of the U.S.A., Rotarians from that 
State are eligible as guests, the Chairman adds. 


If you qualify 


Completed 


And, even though 
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TERRIFIC FOR HEAVYWEIGHTS! 


Good muscle tone is but one of 
the many rewards that accrue 
to the system from daily exer- 
cise. Only good muscle tone can 
keep your figure from sagging, 
your stomach from protruding 
and fat from hanging in rolls. 
Muscles in motion gradually be- 
come stronger, firmer and more 
flexible. This is what beautifies 
the figure, pulls in the waistline, 
and gives you power to endure 
physical strain and stress. Good 
muscle tone in the legs, arms, 
shoulders and back is essential 
to everyone regardless of age. 
Exercycle, by exercising all 
major body muscles in unison, 
does a wonderful job of muscle 
toning, thus helping you to live 
as actively as possible. 


WONDERFUL FOR OLDEF FOLKS! 
Improves Circulation ... Doctors 
tell you that increased action 
of the main body muscles will 
instantly step up your circula- 
tion. If your circulation is slug- 
gish, increasing the rate of flow 
through your arteries and veins 
will make you feel and stay 
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There’s a world of difference between exer- 
cising yourself, and letting EXERCYCLE do it. 
That’s why tens of thousands of men and women 
have chosen this easier, simpler and more con- 
venient way of keeping thernselves fit, trim and 
active. For EXERCYCLE is the only fully-auto- 
matic, motor-driven exercising instrument that 
can give you a complete physiological workout 
from head to foot while you just sit and relax. 


There’s no form of indoor or outdoor activity 
designed to keep you slender, youthful and active 
that can compare with an EXERCYCLE ride. You 
can do yourself more good in a few minutes with 
this amazing EXERCYCLE than you can with hours 
of ordinary exercising. That’s why thousands of 
doctors keep physically fit the EXERCYCLE way. 











Helps body muscles to 


become 
stronger, firmer and more flexible 
without manval effort on your part 








more youthful and you'll look 
better. Where blood circulation 
is poor, Exercycle helps the vital 
organs to function more effici- 
ently, helps the processes of 
elimination and the removal of 
wastes. The normal heart, lungs 
and brain all benefit from 
stepped up blood circulation. 








SMALL, SILENT AND ECONOMICAL! 
Exercycle is so small, compact and silent, 
most users keep it in their bedrooms. Fits 
into any small nook or corner. You can ride 
it while others sleep, Plugs into any wall 
socket. Uses less electricity than a TV set. 
Buy it on easy terms, 














EXERCYCLE is a complete home gymnasium 
in itself. No form of artificial stimulation such 
as massages, baths, vibrations, slenderizing or 
reducing techniques can match its overall effi- 
ciency. Once you own an EXERCYCLE, you have 
solved your exercising problems for a lifetime. 
Start now to turn back the clock. Step out to- 
morrow feeling like a million! 


RELAXED OR ACTIVE EXERCISES! 
EXeRcYCLE is fully adjustable to your present 
and future physiological needs. There's no limit 
to how easily or actively you can exercise with 
it. It builds you up gradually, allowing you to 
expand your activities as your muscles become 
stronger and more flexible, without ever exceed- 
ing your limitations. 

Also distributed in Canada 


WRITE TODAY! 


EXERCYCLE CORPORATION 
630 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
20 Send me FREE literature and prices. 
e() I want a FREE home demonstration. 


¢ Mr. 
os $ Mrs 
’ ¢ Miss 


* Address. 
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ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant Da 
Pont Dulux Baked Enamel 
Colors on Heavy Gauge 
steel 
29” diameter with rectan- 
gular panels for 3 lines 
of copy as illustrated. 
Single faced and double 
faced models. 
Reasonably priced 
Prompt Delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 
MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 








ENDS BIRD NUISANCE 
@ Non Toxic @ Economical 














@ Proven Results 
Write f full formation 
L BIRD CONTROL LABORATORIES 
Sais Tooke A ~ Skokie, Hlinois —_ | rot | 
ee 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
A fom, h er royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects 
welcomed. Write, or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. Mr. TERRY 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. ¥ 





Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICERS LAPEL BUTTONS 


RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 
ROAD SIGNS 


(Reflectorized and 
Porcelain Enamel) 


Speaker's Stands 
Bronze Bells 





Club Banners 

Club Flags 
Luncheon Badges 
Record Systems 
Emblem Souvenirs 





FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 
Seventy rayon flags, size 4" x 6", of $3 500 


countries in which there ore Rotary 
Clubs. Mahogany finish display stand. £08 
Raised emblem. Complete. Chicago 





WRITE FOR CATALOG R-18 





RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


i W. Monroe St., Chicago 6 


R bs for more thon 3 
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EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 





SINncE the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis of 
$10 or more per member, 56 Clubs have 
become 100 percenters for the first 
time since July 1, 1958. As of Febru- 
ary 15, 1959, $285,300 had been re- 
ceived since July 1, 1958. The latest 
first-time 100 percent contributors 
(with Club membership in paren- 
theses) are: 


AUSTRALIA 
Belmont (38). 
BELGIUM 
Hal (21). 
BRAZIL 
Itajuipe (17). 
CANADA 


Carrot River, Sask. (14); Weyburn, 
Sask. (64); Kitimat, B, C. (32); Glen- 
coe, Ont. (29). 

DENMARE 

Grenaa (29); Varde (25). 


FRANCE 
Flers (24); Montargis (27); Aves- 
nes-sur-Helpe (25); Médoc (27); Bor- 
deaux-Ouest (24); Lyon-Sud (26); 
Montlucon (48); Vienne (28). 
GERMANY 
Altena-Werdohl-Plettenberg (23); 
Opladen (22). 
HAWAII 
South Hilo (27). 


ICELAND 
Vestmannaeyjum (28). 
ITALY 
Udine (69); Arezzo (53); Civitavec- 
chia (24). 
THE NETHERLANDS 
Amersfoort (57). 

NEW ZEALAND 
Birkenhead (30); Pahiatua (38). 
SWEDEN 

Lycksele (48); Kiruna (45); Eksjé 
(45); Haparanda (41). 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Vanderbijlpark (32); Middleburg 


(18). 
UNITED STATES 
Gordo, Ala. (22); Conway, 8. OC. 
(44); Big Flats, N. Y. (28); Manning, 
8. C. (40); Little Valley, N. Y. (25); 
Rochester, Mich, (40); Phillips, Wis. 
(23); Eustis, Fla. (41); Aledo, Ill. 
(28); Fort Lee, N. J. (27); Timmons- 
ville, 8. C. (28); Hill Top (Pitts- 
burgh)-Mount Oliver, Pa. (20); Has- 
well, Tex. (21); South Glens Falls, 
N. Y¥. (54); Beaufort, 8. C. (54); 
Plainville, Conn. (28); China Grove, 
N. ©. (37); Delmar, N. Y. (28); 
Apalachicola, Fla. (26); North Shore 
Houston, Tex. (22); Santa Rosa, 
N. Mex. (16); Black River Falls, Wis, 
(40); Endwell, N. Y. (34). 
* * * 


Clubs which have attained more 
than 100 percent status in contribu- 
tions since July 1, 1958. 


200 Percenters 

Walnut Creek, Calif. (93); White- 
field, N. H. (15); Niceville-Valparaiso, 
Fla. (19); Blumenau, Brazil (34); 
Port Adelaide, Australia (65); Hal- 
landale, Fla. (22); Vallejo, Calif. 
(92); Rushville, Ind. (38); Kalamazoo, 
Mich. (199); Hicksville, N. Y. (39); 
Missoula, Mont. (108); New Bern, 
N. C. (59); Bernardsville, N. J. (56); 
Port Credit, Ont., Canada (52); Maf- 
fra, Australia (43); Allegan, Mich. 
(60); Gétenborg-Gamlestaden, Sweden 
(28). 


300 Percenters 
Mount Holly, N. J. (67); Roode- 
poort-Maraisburg, Union of South 
Africa (27); Chagrin Valley (Chagrin 
Falls), Ohio (26); Swampscott, Mass. 
(31); Wahiawa-Waialua, Hawaii (66). 


400 Percenters 
Riverside, Calif, (137); Lawrence- 
ville (Pittsburgh), Pa. (64). 

















Study of History the rise and fall of 
previous civilizations; he then allows 
the reader to see the eventual decline 
and decay of our own. 

Rehabilitation of young criminals is 
good, but make sure that they will not 
propagate more of their kind. Breed out 
of Homo sapiens the criminal strains 
detrimental to society. Sterilization is 
the answer. The number of actual cases 
would be small since most children 
would have their characters strength- 
ened for their formative years. The 
very threat of sterilization would send 
parents scurrying to find jobs instead 
of amusements for the little dears. 


Re: Juveniles and Crime 
By Fietcuer L. Renton, Rotarian 
Municipal-Court Judge 
Royal Oak, Michigan 
The debate-of-the-month for Febru- 
ary, Adult Punishment for ‘Adult’ 
Crimes?, has stimulated me to make 
some observations on the subject. 


I have been municipal judge for my 
city for the past four years, and if there 
is any type of crime and juvenile of- 
fense that has not been prevalent in 
this general area in that time, I am at 
a loss to know what it might be. In 
working with violators after they have 
attained the age of 17, I have acquired 
a vast storehouse of information from 
the kids themselves. Many of them have 
indicated that had the following recom- 
mendations been in effect, they would 
have deterred them from becoming in- 
volved with the law: 

1. Let us make parents responsible 
for the disciplining, advising, and guid- 
ing of their children until they are 
emancipated from the home, and quit 
passing the buck to outsiders to per- 
form these parental duties. 

2. Let us make the parents responsi- 
ble for damages and injuries sustained 
by others as a result of unlawful acts of 
their children. 

3. Give the school authorities the 
specific power to resort to “woodshed 
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“I'm aching for a Group insurance plan,” said Ray Martell, 
“But I can’t stretch my budget for the extra personnel. 
(ve only ten employees, and with all that paper work 
I'd have to let my business.-hang and double as a clerk.” 





Pack up your troubles in your new kit bag 











Undaunted, Travelers’ man replied, “‘No need to add a crew, 
Let our Administrative File save paper work for you. 

From adding names to paying claims this kit has all it takes 
To let you handle Group insurance during coffee breaks.” 





3. 








” 


“With Major Medical and pensions, health and life to boot, 
Exulted Ray, “my men are safe—their future’s absolute!” 
Within a week he made a claim (the acid test was passed): 
The kit did almost everything but mix the plaster cast. 








*Minimum of 15 required in Florida. 


SUSINESS 











So, now Ray’s loyal men praise Travelers’ sure security, 
And Ray extols The Travelers’ kit for its simplicity. 
As few as ten employees* can enjoy this Travelers plan, 

And you'll appreciate the kit—so ask a Travelers man, 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including Life « Accident + Group « Fire * Marine * Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 


APRIL, 1959 
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Dollars 


...save ‘em with America’s lowest- 
priced, full-featured Cash Register! 


Smith-Corona saves you money, gives 
more value, costs you less. Nowhere 
else do you get so much cash register for 
so little money. Now color-styled to add 
beauty to any business, a Smith-Corona 
cash register records every transaction 
on tape, has coin bank for tax money, 
boasts many other “extras.” Available 
with special keyboard for your specific 
business. From a low, low $4 79Q5° 


* Manufacturer's list price. Subject to change 
Model shown $219.50 


SMITH-CORONA 
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diplomacy” in the disciplining of chil- 
dren in our schools, 

4. Punish the juvenile as an adult 
for a comparable crime or misdemeanor 
when committed by either and make 
more use of the penalty of confinement 
for short periods as a deterrent. It 
works, 

5. Quit pampering these ‘kids and 
make them realize that they must con- 
form to the rules of society when young 
if they would be useful citizens after 
they get dry behind the ears, and cut 
out the “wrist slapping” technique of 
punishment. 

6. Take all juvenile drivers of motor 
vehicles away from the protective juris- 
diction of our juvenile courts and hold 
them responsible as adult drivers for 
their infractions af traffic or motor- 
vehicle laws. 

7. Finally, approach this question 
from the standpoint of the good of our 
entire society and its rights, rather 
than to build up protective defenses 
for each juvenile violator apart from 
and against the rights of the whole so- 
ciety in which we all must live. 

It appears to me, as an average citi- 
zen of a community of 75,000 people, 
that the juvenile authorities every- 
where would be given a real boost and 
that they could look ahead with hope 
and courage to a steady decline in the 
number and percentage of delinquent 
juveniles if these recommendations 
were put into practice. 


A Tribute ...a Legacy 

Says STANLEY D. MAcCDOWELL 

Passaic, New Jersey 

In The Editors’ Workshop for Febru- 
ary is a very lovely tribute to the au- 
thor of In the Shadow of Seventy [THE 
ROTARIAN for December], Harry Elmore 
Hurd, of whom you say, “It was very 
nice to be at least a peripheral friend 
of this gentle, thoughtful New England 
writer who made life richer for so many 
people.” 

What a beautiful tribute, and what a 
legacy for a man to leave in the hearts 
of those who knew him. There must be 
thousands of your readers who feel 
grateful to you for such a message. 


Bean on the Beam 

Reports O. F. Incram, Rotarian 

Gas and Fuel Publicist 

Cohasset, Massachusetts 

When Miss Marjorie Tongway, of Ben- 
digo, Australia, presented a banner of 
her father’s Rotary Club to William K. 
Bean and his fellow Rotarians of Cohas- 
set recently, she was completing a most 
unusual bit of International Service. 

It was all started by Tue Rorarian, 
in July, 1958, presented an ar- 
ticle The Rotary Bean of Boston, by 
Whit Sawyer. It told of William K. 
(“Bill”) Bean, a widely travelled Boston 
real-estate man and member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Cohasset who has pursued 
his hobby of big-game hunting in Alas- 
ka, Liberia, and India. Everywhere he 
is known as “Mr. Bean of Boston” (Co- 
hasset is a suburb of Boston). 

The article caught the eye of Samuel 


which 


Tongway, a Bendigo Rotarian, who soon 
afterward received an emergency plea 
for financial assistance from his daugh- 
ter, Marjorie, now on a Fulbright 
Scholarship at Radcliffe College, in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. It seems that 
there was some difficulty in the transfer 
of Miss Tongway’s bank account from 
England, where she had been studying 
earlier last year. Rotarian Tongway 
quickly got off a letter to “Mr. Bean of 
Boston,” asking if he could help 
straighten out the tangled financial af- 
fairs. This was easy for Bill, and in 
short order Miss Tongway had access to 
her bank account. In appreciation she 
came to the small Rotary Club of Co- 
hasset as a speaker, told of her life, edu- 
cation, and teaching in Australia, as 
well as her further education in Eng- 
land and America, and captivated all of 
us with her grace and charm. 
THe ROTARIAN and Rotary 
achieved another “adventure in 


had 
serv: 


ice. 


Memories Revived 

For Mrs. KATE FLYNN 

Livermore, California 

Memories of the long ago were re- 
vived when I saw a picture in San Fran- 
cisco—A Golden Memory [THE Rortar- 
IAN for November]. My good friend 
M. R. Henry, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Livermore, thoughtfully brought 
his copy of the Magazine to me, for he 
recalled that for several years, when I 
was still Kate May, I served as assistant 
to the Secretary of the Rotary Club of 
San Francisco, the late R. R. Rogers, 
and knew I would be interested in the 
article. 

[I well recall the event pictured at 
Clarence Wetmore’s Cresta Blanca vine- 
yard in 1911. My guest for the event 
was a girl who later became Secretary 
Rogers’ wife. San Francisco Rotarians 
came back two other times to attend 
vintage festivals at Cresta Blanca. 

I took care of many of the details at 
the international Convention which was 
held in San Francisco in 1915, I un- 
doubtedly met Paul Harris, then a 
young attorney in Chicago and Founder 
of Rotary International, for I met all 
the officials and other leaders of Rotary 
in attendance. 

I have been bedridden for a long time 
because of a severe illness, and San 
Francisco Rotarians have remembered 
me with flowers and get-well messages. 
I shall never forget what they have 
meant to me. Indeed for me it is a 
golden memory. 


Realism Needed in Humanitarianism 
Asserts Frep DEARMOND, Rotarian 
Author 
Springfield, Missouri 

What Myles MacDonald says in Let’s 

Talk Projects Over [THE Rotarian for 

September] has long needed to be said. 

Every Club Projects Committee should 

study and discuss this article and then 

be guided by its precepts in the choice 
of Community Service activities to 
sponsor, 

There has been altogether too much 
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misdirected effort, waste, and duplica- 
tion inspired by what Mr. MacDonald 
calls “sentimental attachment.” Not 
long ago a man who had been a guest 
at a Rotary meeting remarked to me 
that “If all the energy and good inten- 
tions exhibited by the members could 
be directed into really useful and prac- 
tical channels, the Club could accom- 
plish wonders for its city.” That 
direction could be effected if we would 
put realism into our human- 
itarianism 


more 


Do Something on Traffic Deaths 
Insists J. A. Rupert, Rotarian 
Dentist 
Jacksonville Beaches, Florida 
It was good to read in THe ROTARIAN 

for November the letter of E. A. Rob- 

erts, of Carlsbad, New Mexico, comment- 

ing favorably on the article by T. E. 

Murphy, Thou Shalt Not Kill—on the 

Highway [Tue Rorarian for September]. 

Editor Roberts in his last paragraph 

says, “Maybe Governor Ribicoff, bless 

him, has the answer. Our State has not 
had the guts to adopt his plan yet, but 

I think it good.” 

Governor Ribicoff is 

What might Rotarians accomplish in 

this field if they would use their influ- 

with their legislators, enforcement 
and courts to promote highway 


just one man. 


ence 
office 
safety? 

My own State has 7,771 Rotarians. 
The United States has over 200,000. Let 
us do something. As a beginning, our 
Club is running a paragraph in its bul- 
letin each week calling attention to the 


possibilities of such a project. 


Tips on Toasts 

From Victor C. Beit, Hon. Rotarian 
Clerquman 
Vanly, New South Wales, Australia 
From time to time I have read in THE 
Rorarian—in Rotary Reporter—of how 
. 2 will toast another Club in a 
listant land. Such a toast can be merely 
courtesy or an occasion for 
ng a few facts about the town in 
the honored Club is located. In 
ase it is an expression of good- 
it in the latter it also adds a 
cultural influence. 

ithin the last 15 months the Rotary 
Club of Manly has amplified the weekly 
toast about three talk on 
ome distinguished person, scientific 
historical event, great in- 
other interesting aspect of 
n or district where the overseas 

ituated. 
xample, Concord, Massachusetts, 
suggested Emerson and 
Countless quotations might 
selected from the writings 
Bostonian, but the most 
familiar was best fitted to hold the 
attention. “Hitch your wagon to a star” 
wheeled into the spotlight the famous 
thinker whose entire life was controlled 
highest and purest ideals for 
manhood 
It wa 
in Thoreau’s 
side 


ub 


minutes’ 


discovery, 
dust! 
the to 
Club i 
For 
immedlia 
Thoreau 
have been 
of the great 


tely 


by the 


not difficult to find a parallel 
world, although a mere 


pond be Emerson's wide and beau- 
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Two Exciting 


| Timely scheduled for 


those attending the 
50th annual convention / 
of Rotary International 
in New York City 


TO THE 
WEST INDIES & $0. AMERICA 


on two famous new liners 
Pre-Convention. LV.N.Y. AR. N.Y. 


$$ SANTA ROSA... MAY 22 ¢ JUN. 4 
Post-Convention LV.N.Y. AR. N.Y. 
SS SANTA PAULA...JUN. 12-JUN. 25 
Netherland Antiles, Venezuela, 
JAMAICA, THE BAHAMAS 
(N.Y. Convention Dates—JUNE 7-11) 


Avoid Disappointment! Reserve Now! 
Information-folders, CONTACT: 


LACHELT TRAVEL SERVICE 
405 14th St. | OAKLAND 12, CALIF. 











ROTARIANS TOURING 
EUROPE—RENT YOUR AUTO FROM 


PWNS CAR HIRE SERVICES LTD. 


36 ACRE LANE 
LONDON 5&.W. 2 
Map Giving All European Distances Sent Free 














Search 
You'll fing a : _ pease? 


By HERBERT V. PROCHNOW 
Author of The Public Speaker's Treasure Chest, etc. 
An all new collection of over 4,000 quota- 
tions, maxims, witticisms, and inspira- 
tional passages, arranged for easy refer- 
ence, to give your writing or speech added 
sparkle and force. Get a copy at your 
bookstore or use the coupon below. 


r 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION “ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 51 E. 33 St., N. Y. 16 


Gentlemen: Please send me Tus New Speak. 
ER's TREASURY OF WIT AND Wispom for 10 days’ | 
free examination, Within that time I will | 
either remit $4.95 plus a few cents mailing. 
charges or return the book, 


Name 





Address 





City. Zone State 
SAVE! If you enclose payment we will pey | 
L mailing charges; samereturn privilege 3921A_5 








THE CHAMPIONS TELL You 


HOW TO SELECT GOLF CLUBS 


"Clubs must be fitted to the individual much in the 
same manner as is a suit of clothes.” 


* Make sure that the clubs in your bag are the ones 
for you and not for somebody else. Unless you have 
the right clubs your swing is bound to suffer.” 





For over thirty-five years Kenneth Smith has been 
hand making clubs to order, tailoring them to each 
player's personal specifications and playing style. 
They fit him and him alone—and because they fit 
he can play relaxed, swing more easily, contro! shots 
better, get consistently lower scores. No other clubs 
afe so carefully and, expertly made. 


So take the advice of the champions. 


Get Kenneth Smith clubs, made expressly for you. 
Write TODAY for new catalog and Correct Fitting Chart. 


- 


Kenneth Smith Go 


Hund mate to fit Ufc u 


Box 41-R 


KANSAS CITY 41, MO. 


World's Largest Custom Chub Maker 
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JSrom neighborhood shop to large corporation— 


WHATEVER YOU DO THERE'S ONE FOR YOU 


There are Burroughs adding machines in every price range, for every need. Super full key- 
boards. Trim ten keys. Economy buys, too. For a demonstration, phone our nearest branch 
or dealer. Or write Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation 





Sit GHAKES 
IN YOUR OFFICE 
with the 


Whatever the needs are in your 
office, there's a safe, best-for-the- 
purpose Tiffany. 


MODEL 
5000 


MODEL 5002 identical 
with Model 5000 ex- 


cept that it hos 2 leoves 


Rigid... providing 

“safety insurance” for 

costly office machines. 

Framework \%” thick, 

angle and channel steel, 

reinforced. 4-cup, open-top reduces machine noise and 
vibration. Adjusts to hold most size machines. 


TIFFANY STAND CO. 





Fit so many 


places so 
well... 


Rastetter Solid Kumfort 
Chairs that Fold are ideal 
for use in offices, clubs, 
churches, hotels, schools, 
institutions or anywhere 
that comfortable, durable 
aT chairs are needed. Twenty- 
SOLID KUMFORT. one models. Write today 
= for illustrated portfolio. 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 
1346 Wall Street © Fort Wayne. ind 











RISK FREE 4% 


47% —_imsuneD savinas 
Southern California Savings and Loan 
Associations have more insured accounts 
paying 4% than any other section of 


the U. S. 

RISK FREE 
4%  msunen savincs 4% 
Available to all types of accounts. In- 
dividuals, Families, Trustees, Guardians, 
Churches, Schools, Clubs, Credit Unions, 
Pension Funds, Endowment Funds, Cor- 
porations and Partnerships. 

RISK FREE 
4%  wsuneo savincs 4% 
All accounts insured to $10,000 by an 
agency of the U. S. Gov't. 

4% 


4% RISK FREE 


INSURED SAVINGS 
No service charge. Write today. 


H. CABOT JONES 
9015 WILSHIRE BLVD. 


BEVERLY HILLS CALIF. 











tiful ocean. “Why should I be lonely? 
Is net our planet in the Milky Way?” 
This question, from the recluse at 
Walden, implied the basic principle of 
Rotary in living for the lofty ideals of 
goodwill and service; and only a few 
words were required to make every 
member feel, as well as think, his duty 
to obey the guiding star. 

The freshness and originality of the 
toasts can only be maintained by dili- 
gent research. If the proposer does not 
have an extensive library, he may con- 
sult one or more of the thousands of 
books provided by the municipality or 
the university. In this way he is able 
to turn his torch upon facts which are 
not usually found in the daily news- 
paper. 

While a fair proportion of Manly’s 
toasts are acknowledged, the Club 
would be delighted to receive more re- 
plies which would strengthen bonds of 
international goodwill. The toast, as a 
means of these invisible links, might be 
made a most valuable agent of Rotary 
service, 


Does Your Town 
Want Industry? 


[Continued from page 32] 


This is where the State should exercise 
a major share of its responsibility. The 
greatest product in the world will find 
no market unless it is advertised. And 
it is here that codperation between State 
and local development groups is vital. 

Every advertising medium available 
can be used for this purpose, but it has 
been my experience that nothing pro- 
vides a suitable substitute for personal 
contact. You must remain alert at all 
times for industrial prospects that are 
likely to be considering moves or ex- 
pansion of their operations. When you 
have such a prospect, go to him and tell 
him what your community has to offer. 
Contacts of this type can be undertaken 
by State or local representatives and, in 
some instances, private individuals. In 
the latter case it is important that care 
be taken to see that community plan- 
ners concur in the action and that long- 
range plans are not jeopardized. 

The important thing to remember is 
that sound industrial development can- 
not be conducted successfully on a 
“crash” program Long-range 
planning is the essential ingredient. 
You must be prepared to work for many 
months, even years, without tangible 
results. If you are easily discouraged, 
you have two strikes against you from 
the beginning. It is a difficult job for 
both the individual and the community 
—a job requiring infinite patience and 
determination. There is consolation in 
the knowledge, however, that a single 
success, a single new industry, will pro- 
vide ample reward for all the effort 
expended. 


basis. 
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A Community Service Check List 


In MORE than 10,000 communities 
around the world, Rotary Clubs and in- 
dividual! Rotarians are working to make 
community life happier, healthier, and 
richer. Here is a brief sampling of the 
thousand-and-one ways they are doing 
it. 


Citizenship 
Sponsor campaigns to encourage citi- 
zens to register and vote in elections. 
Organize classes to educate im- 
migrants in their citizenship duties. 
Conduct essay contest on citizenship 
for high-school students. 
Support the chamber of commerce, 
Red Cross, and community fund. 


Culture 
Help establish public libraries. 
Organize music festivals and drama 
groups, and 
sponsor com- 
munity con- 
certs. 
Arrange 
touring art ex- 
hibitions. 


Education 
Promote 

adult-education movement 

Establish loan and scholarship pro- 
?rams. 

Sponsor discussion groups and panel 
neetings on loca! and world problems. 

Help create an informed public opin- 
on about teacher salaries and adequate 
school facilities. 

Present awards 
tents 

Arrange special occasions for honor- 
ing veteran schoolteachers and to make 
new teachers feel welcome. 


to outstanding stu- 


City Beautification 
Provide leadership for 
nent of a park system 
Conduct cleanup campaigns, 
Sponsor home-beautification contests. 


the develop- 


Health ‘ 

Initiate movement to codify and mod- 
health laws. 

Help create a community health coun- 
cil. 

Help raise funds to build a hospital 
rr enlarge one. 

Provide scholarships 
student nurses. 

Maintain “Rotary Rooms” 
inits in local hospitals. 

Provide medical and dental care for 
the needy. 


ernize 


and loans for 


or bed 


Youth 

Coéperate with courts and parole of- 
ficers as a means of combating juvenile 
delinquency, 

Sponsor Boy Scout troops and other 
organizations for juveniles. 
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Sponsor a “Boys and Girls Week.” 

Invite student guests to Rotary Club 
meetings. 

Provide awards to 4-H Club and Fu- 
ture Farmers of America members. 

Organize “hot rod” clubs, if a need 
exists for this special-interest group. 


Recreation 
Help establish playgrounds. 
Provide 

community 

athletic fields 

and equip- 

ment. 
Sponsor 

athletic 

leagues, such 

as Little League base-ball. 
Sponsor the development of a com- 

munity-wide recreation plan. 


Safety 
Promote an informed public opinion 
on safety in the home, street, at work. 
Show films on safety to school chil- 
dren, industrial workers, housewives. 
Make a safety check on public places: 
theaters, amusement parks, and beaches. 
Conduct school-wide traffic-safety cam- 
paigns; provide driver-testing equip- 
ment for driving courses; sponsor a 
“Safe-Driving Day” and give awards. 


Rural-Urban Relations 
Invite rural guests to a Club meeting. 
Arrange aerial 
tours for farmers 
over their own 
land, the flights to 
include soil-conser- 
vation experts. 
Sponsor aland 
reclamation or re- 
forestation project. 
Sponsor a harvest festival, giving rec- 
ognition to outstanding farmers. 


Handicapped Children and Adults 

Survey the community to determine 
the resources for aiding the crippled. 

Coéperate with local agencies, such 
as hospitals and orthopedic clinics. 

Provide orthopedic appliances, wheel 
chairs, hydrotherapy units, braces. 

Arrange outings to provide fresh air 
and sunshine for convalescents. 

Establish a rehabilitation clinic. 

Show films depicting what can be 
done to help the crippled child. 

Aid the blind by providing Braille 
reading matter and recordings, organ- 
izing educational programs, and assist- 
ing in employment problems. 


The Aged 

Arrange outings for the elderly. 

Help fill the recreational needs of 
homes for the elderly. 

Assist those desirous of working to 
find employment. 








SAVE 35% 


= - a= 18R Ai lem eli iens 
FAMOUS 1000 SERIES CASES 


“HALE 


IMustrated is a hand rubbed, genuine walnut 
sliding glass door case ... deep bottom sec- 
tion for large books, albums. Whatever your 
office or home needs are, buy direct from us 
“and save money. Our free catalog will show 
many designs to fit anywhere, any decorative 
trend. List $158.50... our price $99.50. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG R-2 TODAY! 








—— yer Clear your desk for action 
with this CURMANCO 
LETTER SORTER 


invites action 
Clears your desk. Handles, 

Sorts. Classifies, Distributes 

work Welded in one 

Olive Green, Krown, Gray 

ter size $7.50. Legal size 

$9.50, at stationer, or write for 

folder of complete line. 


CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 180, Minn, 


Saves time 





FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For handling and 
storing folding 
tables and chairs 
The easy, modern 
way. Choice of mod- 
els 


PORTABLE PARTITIONS 


Change your idle 
space into useful 
¥ areas with these 
Partitions, Ma 
sonite panels 
tubular steel 
frames with 
swivel action 
pedestals and 
casters or glides 





built, 
sturdy, con- 
venient. 


THE “Wonrce. COMPANY 
17 Church St. Colfax, lowa 
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HOW TO BUY 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR PROFIT 


The “what, where, when and how” of 
making smart deals in real estate are ex- 
+ by attorney Clyde T. Cadwallader 
the new guide: “How to Buy Real 
Estate for Profit.” 

This great new guide gives you the 
“know-how” you need to reap the enor- 
mous rewarde of real estate speculation 

Tells you, step by step, how to operate 
on shoe-string capital if necessary; how 
to finance deals with a minimum of cash. 
How to size up profit possibilities of a 
particular tract of land. How buyers of 
tax liens have become wealthy. 26 points 


to check before buying a home. How to 
build your fortune through the ‘‘sell- 
po oe eepsome” formula. How to get 


rted we Tn capital. And MUCH, 
MUCH M E! 

“How og Buy Real Estate for Profit” 
is available for 10 days’ free examina- 
tion, and if you keep it the cost is only 
$5.95. Write to Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. 
M-664, at Englewood Cliffs, N. J., ioe 
your free-trial copy. 


a 








FOR J 
MEMORABLE ; 
OCCASIONS 

PLAQUES | | 


IN BRONZE 
OR ALUMINUM | 


A few dollars buys a lifetime of 
appreciation with United States 
Bronze plaques, honor rolls, 
testimonials, memorials, and awards. 


1 UNITED STATES BRONZE Sign Co. inc. 4 
Sore ie oe et .¥. 1, N.Y. 









DISPLAYS FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- 

TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 
Prompt shipment. Ask for our 
colorful WHOLESALE Catalog No 
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MARTIN'S FLAG CO. FORT DODGE, 


IOWA 
§ USED METALWORKING 
"Buy with | MACHINERY 
confidence” | LATEST TYPE LATHES, 
| MILLERS, GRINDERS, ETC. 
FAIRFIELD EQUIPMENT CO. 
We buy A. D, LOESER—Pres. 
entire plants | 30 Sanford St., Fairfield, Conn. 


GOVERNMENT 40 ACRE 


OIL LEASE $100. 


of Congress g ives citizens equal rights with 
On Co.'s to Potaiie Gov't. leases. You do no drill- 


ing, #y share in fortunes made from oil on 
public land, (Payments if desired) Licensed G 
Oil ggg gg information G Maps of 


eames | areas, 
ORTH AMERICAN OIL SURVEYS 
8272-BZ Sunset Bivd., oe Angeles 46, Calif 


SEADOO SO OR Oe 
é We Handle initia * 


. in the Rotary Line “ 











CLUB SUPPLIES, Inc. © 
P.O. Bex 8502 bd 
Chieage 80, Illinois ro 

U. NS A. 9 

Write for our FREE catalog yy 

of Rotary Supplies = 
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Hit. ting foal 


THE hobby of Rorartan LAWRENCE 
RANDALL, Of Chicago, Illinois, an execu- 
tive of a men’s clothing store, has 


strong ties with Community Service. 
Thus, the story he tells about it is espe- 
cially fitting for this Community Issue. 


He rine crippled children to lead 
happier, more useful lives is Commu- 
nity Service at its best. Motion-picture 
photography — that’s my hobby — has 
brought me close to this work, and as a 
result my leisure-time activity has been 
doubly rewarding. In fact, the peak of 
my hobby pleasure was reached when 
I made a color film about the crippled- 
children work of the Rotary Club of 
Chicago. The film is entitled The 
Brightest Jewel in the Crown of Ro- 
tary, and your Rotary Club may obtain 
it. But more about that later. 

I first clicked a camera some 20 years 
ago. I was fascinated by its ability to 
register on a negative an image that 
could be transferred to a sheet of paper. 
Still, I thought it nothing more than a 
fascination, intriguing but not absorb- 
ing. How wonderfully wrong I was! I 
went from still photography to motion 
pictures, and they captured me for life. 


Of course, the beginning produced 
hundreds of feet of film with jumpy 
images, poor exposures, and _ back- 


grounds that flew past on the screen 
because I had not yet learned the 
technique of panning. 

Nevertheless, these early efforts were 
not without their compensations. I 
learned there is a difference between 
seeing things and just looking at them. 
I became more sensitive to a cloudy 
sky, a tree bending in the wind, and the 
changing patterns of shadows cast by 
an afternoon sun. All of Nature’s ever- 
moving panorama began making a 
deeper impression on me, and I was 
eager to put its beauty on film. 

With more frequent use of the camera 
came an improved ability to handle it 
and greater satisfaction with the results 
obtained. At this stage I longed to share 
the thrills of my hobby, for, as all 
hobbyists know, it is helpful and a hun- 
dred times more enjoyable to have 
someone work along with you. It 
wasn’t long before I had a hobby part- 
ner: my wife, Nadine. She entered my 
world of photography as a kind of “gun 

an assistant to help carry 
Soon she developed an apprais- 
ing eye for shooting motion pictures, 
and from then on I had a full-time 
helper in filming, editing, and writing 
narration. 


bearer,” 
things. 


Rotarian Larry Randall and his No. 1 
camera assistant, his wife Nadine, on 
location in Jamaica in the Caribbean. 
They team up to produce color films. 








Together we have made film trave- 
logues in many parts of the world. 
They are called “Colorventures,” though 
they do have individual titles, some of 
which are London and Paris in the 
Spring, Country Life in England and 
Scotland, and Cuba—Pearl of the 
Antilles. One of my “Colorventures,” 
titled Sun and Dust, was awarded first 
prize at a 1957 film festival in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. It is about Mexico and in- 
cludes scenes seldom viewed by tourists 
who follow the usual routes in that 
country. This film received additional 
recognition when the Board of Educa- 
tion of Chicago bought a print of it for 
circulation throughout the schools. 

Like other hobbyists who labor hap- 
pily at creating things, I have a favorite 
creation, a color film of which I am 
most proud. It is the one about crippled 
children, The Brightest Jewel in the 
of Rotary. Years ago I heard 
Paul Harris, the Founder of Rotary, 
refer to crippled-children work as “the 
brightest jewel in the crown of Rotary,” 
and I remembered it when I came to 
titling the film. The Rotary Club of 
Chicago contributed the color film for 
it and paid the processing cost. 


Crown 


Do you know how organized aid to 
crippled children began in America? 
It’s a splendid story of community 


action for a worthy 
is at the heart of it. 
of Syracuse, New York, was the first 
known Club to set up a program for 
helping neglected crippled children— 
in 1913. Three years later the Rotary 
Club of Toledo, Ohio, followed suit by 
helping, among others, a 15-year-old 
boy born with stumps for arms. 

Then came the great work of Edgar 
F. (“Daddy”) Allen, a Rotarian of 


cause, and Rotary 
The Rotary Club 
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Elyria, Ohio. He had learned through 
a survey that hundreds of children in 
Elyria County alone needed orthopedic 
care. But it wasn’t available to them. 
To provide it throughout the State, he 
organized the Ohio Society for Crippled 
Children in 1919, obtaining the coépera- 
tion of other Ohio Rotary Clubs. Soon 
other States became interested in the 
Ohio plan, and “Daddy” Allen travelled 
widely to help other groups set up 
similar organizations. 

In 1921 Rotarian Allen became head 
of an International Society for Crippled 
Children, which developed into the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults in the United States in 1939. 
Today the National Society and its 
affiliated local groups provide care and 
training for the handicapped largely 
with funds raised through the sale of 
Easter Seals. This year 40 million 
sheets of Seals have been distributed, 
with hopes of raising 12 million dollars. 
The theme of the campaign is “He’s 
Yours, Too ... Help Him Walk.” 

My film about the crippled-children 
work of the Rotary Club of Chicago is 
playing a part in this year’s Easter Seal 
campaign, and Mrs. Randall and I are 
proud of that. The Brightest Jewel is 
being circulated by the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults to 
show what can be done for the handi- 
capped with today’s medical knowledge 
and equipment. More than 500 Rotary 
Clubs requested the film within a few 
weeks after the National Society made 
its announcement. Circulation of the 
film will be made outside the U.S.A. If 
your Rotary Club would like to receive 
it, write to the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, 2023 
West Ogden Avenue, Chicago 12, Illi- 
nois 

Now, 
hobby are 
of this 
riched my 
both of us are 


perhaps, the rewards of my 
better understood by readers 
story. It has immeasurably en- 
wife’s life and mine, and 
thankful for it. 


What's Your Hobby? 


' If you would like 
just drop Tue Hossy- 


You have one, of course 
to have it listed below, 
HORSE GROOM a note— 
Rotarian or a Rotarian’s 
only request Tue Groom makes is that you 
acknowledge any correspondence which may 
result and that you be patient if your name 
is not listed for a number of months. 

Stamps: Yangos P. Kleopas (son of Ro 
tarian—collects stamps; will exchange), P. 
O. Box 159, Famagusta, Cyprus 

Stamps: R. R. Gouk (17-year-old son of 
Rotarian—collects stamps will exchange 
New Zealand stamps for those of British 
Empire countries other than Australia on 
prices in Stanley Gibbons Cataloque or simi 
lar list), 2 Tower Road, Matamata, New 
Zealand 

Stamps: Burton E 
will erchange with « _ ctor 
Dante, So. Dak., U.S./ 

Stamps: Will een (with 13-year-old 
stamps; tnvites ¢€ rchange of 
packet of 100 varied stamps with collectors 
outside Canada and U.S.A.), 720 W. Sixth 
Ave., Prince Rupert, B. C., Canada. 

Stamps: Mrs. Emanuel Levokove (wife of 
Rotarian—collects stamps; interested in his- 
tory of Rotary through stamps; will ezx- 
change U. 8S. mint commemoratives for mint 
Rotary International stamps of different 
lands), 2247 Mott Ave., Far Rockaway, N. Y., 
U.S.A 

Gem Stones: C. 
and amateur cutter of gem 


1959 


that is, if you are a 
wife or child. The 


Evers (collects stamps; 
outside U.S.A.), 


son collects 


Gregory Smith (collector 
stones; will ez- 
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change material with Rotarians in country 
of pases. 805 Yadkin St., Kingsport, Tenn., 

Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
their interest in having pen friends: 

Eric Knight (son of Rotarian—wishes pen 
friend aged 15 in U.S.A. or Canada; inter- 
ested in swimming, modern motorcars, pop- 
ular music), 25 Patrick St., Dalby, Australia. 

Jennifer Petrie (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pen friends outside U.S.A.; 
interests include swimming, tennis, movies), 
505 Blaxland Rd., Eastland, Australia. 

Donna Chapman (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends aged 12-13; 
likes ballet, stamp collecting, Girl Guides), 
“Dulcote,” Belle Vue Road, Ware, England. 

Peter Childe (11-year-old son of Rotarian 
—wishes pen friends in England, U.S.A., 
France, Switzerland, Canada; hobbies include 
stamp and coin collecting, airplanes, ships), 
18 Esplanade, Torquay, Australia. 

Teresa Williams (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interested in piano, popular mu- 
sic, sports, stamps, cooking), Box 659, Clin- 
ton, N. U.S.A 

Philippa Holmes (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes English-speaking girl pen 
friends in Switzerland and Canada; interests 
include music, baliet and folk dancing, 
stamps, basketball, roller skating, skiing, 
Girl Guides), “Caerphilly,” 27 eter St., 
Wagga Wagga, Australia. 

Tai Joo, Rhee (22-year-old son of Rotarian 
—interested in baseball, popular music), 
105-51 Who-Am Dong, Yong-San Ku, Seoul, 

orea. 

Julie Turner (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—interested in travel, sports, litera- 
ture, music), 15 Station St., Weston, Aus- 
tralia. 

Carol Vidale (12-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes to correspond with English- 
speaking boys and girls outside U.S.A.; 
interested in dancing, music, swimming), oi 
Ridge Rd., Rutherford, N. J., U.S.A. 

Ed Power (14-year-old son of Rotarian— 
wishes pen friend in U.S.A; enjoys popular 
music, travel, football, swimming, tennis, 
shooting), Royal Hotel, Mundah, Brisbane, 
Australia. 

Terry Mast (13-year-old son of Rotarian— 
wishes to correspond with someone in South 
America or Europe; collects stamps), 219 E. 
Kimberly, Davenport, lowa, U.S.A. 

Madelyn Mouradian (16-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—enjoys sports, dancing, music, 
water skiing), 50 Woodside Rd., Winchester, 
Masgss., U.S.A. 

Marlene Turner (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friend aged 14-15; 
likes music, swimming, photography, and 
stamps), 14 Dudley St., Cessnock, Australia. 

Irving R. Rorimpandey (19-year-old son of 
Rotarian—interested in stamp collecting, 
postcards, sports music, movies), Djl, Karun- 
rung 4, Makassar, Indonesia. 

Robin Thornbe: (14-year-old son of Ro- 
tarien—wishes pen friend aged 12-15; col- 
lects stamps, bus tickets, paper naplcins, 
theater programs; interested - modelling, 
painting, photography), “Sherwood,” 54c 
toby Mill, UpHoll and Wigan, England. 

Barbara Snyder (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends in Israel, 
France, England, frdia: interests are col- 
lecting postcards, tennis, bowling, horseback 
riding), 1417 N. St. Clair St., Pittsburgh 6, 
Pa., U.S.A. 

Jerry Long (13-year-old son of Rotarian— 
wishes pen friends outside U.S.A.; interests 
include stamps, sports, travel), P. O. Box 
493, Grandview, Wash., U.S.A. 

Devendra Agarwala (wishes to correspond 
with Rotarians outside India; interested in 
social work and child psychology), Bharat 
Bharati Prakashan, Western Kutchery Rd., 
Meerut, India. 

Mrs. Lavanya Prabha Agarwala (wife of 
Rotarian—wishes correspondence with Ro- 
tarians’ wives outside India; interested in 
cooking, reading, vegetable gardening), 
Bharat Bharati Prakashan, Western Kutch- 
ery Rd., Meerut, India 

Ashok Kapur (/8-year-old son of Rotarian 
—interests include literature, music, sports, 
national cultures), 10, Pusa Rd., Karol Bagh, 
New Dethi, India. 

8S. D. Rajarau (22-year-old son of Rotarian 
—enjoys movies, chess, collecting photos and 
view cards), “Subhadra,” Arunda peta, Gun- 
tur, India. 

Carolyn Cramblit 
Rotarian—interested in piano, 
dancing), 201 Hawthorne Dr., 
Iowa, U.S.A. 

Mrs. Fred 8S. Shaffer (wife of Rotarian— 
collects foreign-made dolls; interested in gar- 
dening and post cancellations), 713 Harrison 

t.. Emmaus, Pa., U.S.A. 

—THE HospsyHoRseE Groom 


(9-year-old daughter of 
knickknacks, 
Ottumwa, 








Aluminum 
COAT and HAT RACKS 


Pmartly styl styled, a. cunlity 
num Sines rial r igidly held in 
e aluminum woemets. 
Permanently b tiful in 
“clear” or “gold” anodized 
finishes. ount at any 
= it, on any wall—singly, 

-to-end or in tiers. 
Brackets adjustable to exact 
centers. y je the Shelf Ne. 11 
even foot » to and includ- , 
ing 8 feet. 


Write for Bulletin DL- 


Shelf No. 31 


VOGEL-PETERSON co. 


1121 W. 37th Street Chicago 9, Ill 





QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD! 


Maximum Seating 
Minimum Storage 


Folding 
Tables... 


PERFECTIONEERED 


Better oppearance, 





, - 
Finest construction, 
workmanship, finish. 
Choice of mony top 
materials ond colors. 
Write for Folder 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING co. 
2748 S. 34th St.. Milwovkee 46, Wis., Dept. 
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BARGAIN 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THe Rorartian Magazine, 1600 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
Here is the favorite of Mrs. Carl 
A. Johnson, wife of a Detroit, 
Michigan, Rotarian. 


“Sir, you must be a new mem- 
ber here,” said a golf-club member 
to a golfer. “You should know you 
can’t take your first shot eight 
feet ahead of the marker.” 

The golfer ignored the member 
and continued to address the ball. 
“Sir,” pursued the other, “I must 
remind you to go back to the 
marker.” The golfer continued to 


address the ball and ignore the 
member. 
“Sir, I am chairman of the 


‘greens’ and I will have to report 
you to the board!” angrily said 
the member. 

Finally the golfer looked up and 
replied, “Sir, in. the first place I 
am not a new member. In the 
second place, I have been a mem- 
ber of this club for nearly a year 
and you are the first person who 
has spoken to me. In the third 
place, this is my second shot.” 











Bang-Up Jobs 
If I may judge 
By sounds I hear, 
Some drivers park 
Their cars by ear. 
—D. E. Twiccs 


Art Quiz 
Hidden in words defined as 
Is the word “art” (in 
answer is made up of two words): 


follows 
the 


some cases 


Deep well formed by boring 
Specifically. 

Incapable of speech, 
Unbias, 


Not attached. 
Napoleon's adherents 
Military justice. 
Start of school. 

- Duplicates. 

10. Meteorological map. 


This quiz was submitted by C. J. 
of Marion, Ohio. 


SeSNOorrlL one 


Bohrer, 


Can You Make This Door Open? 

There’s only one way to make the 
following “door open” and that is a 
little at a time. Each step changes one 
letter and forms a new word each time 
according to the respective definition. 


66 


If you follow the procedure carefully, 
you can make the door open in 11 
moves. 

1, One who acts, 2. A wild animal. 
3. A real-estate development. 4. To 
nourish. 5. Ran away. 6. To bend, as 
an arm. 7. A man’s name. 8. The top. 
9. Monkeys. 10. Poetic for uncloses. 


This quiz was submitted by F. G. Kernan, 
of Brooklyn, New York. 


The answers to these quizzes will be 
found in the next column, 





“Do you have trouble 
making up your mind?” 


Psychiatrist: 


Patient: “Well—yes and no,”—The 
Buzzer, BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN. 


Why can’t life’s problems hit us when 
we are 18 and know everything! —The 
Tattler, Princess ANNE, MARYLAND. 


Some folks think they are worth a lot 
of money because they have it.—The 
Roar, NIAGARA FALLs, New York. 


A West Coast corporation’s board of 
directors was in session when the chair- 
man’s private phone rang. He lifted the 
receiver and listened attentively. Then 


he advised the other party to hold on 
for a minute. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, turning sol- 
emnly to the board, “does anyone know 
how to add 1% and 1%? My 10-year-old 
son is. on the line."—The Nutmeg, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT. 


Have you heard about the cannibal) 
that wanted to join Rotary because he 
heard they served their fellowman best? 
—Gordon Strachan, Rotarian, LAGUNA 
BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 


The speaker talked and talked and 
talked endlessly. Finally there came an 
end to the patience of the audience and 
gradually the crowd began to leave. On 
and on the speaker went until finally 
there remained but one man who sat 
right out in front of him. The speaker 
leaned over and said, “I would like to 
say in conclusion, sir, you are a gentle- 
man.” 

And the fellow looked up and said, 
“You’re wrong, Mister. I’m the next 
speaker.”—Rotary Service, BRipGEeTon, 
NEW JERSEY. 


Big Change 
I told the boss a thing or two, 
I really made him squirm; 
He's quite a different person now, 
(I’m with a different firm)! 
—F. G. KERNAN 
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The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of an original limerick selected as the 
month's limerick-contest winner. Address 
him care of The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

es & 

This month's winner comes from Patrick 
J. Leonard, a Boston, Massachusetts, Ro- 
tarian. Closing date for last lines 10 com- 
plete it: June 15. The “ten best’ entries 
will receive $2. 


SEA CHANTEY 


There was an old sailor from Maine 
Who never was heard to complain— 
Until one day while sailing 

He was forced fo start bailing, 


NONSTROPP 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for December: 
A long-winded speaker called Stropp 
Had no inclination to stop, 
His audience got sadder, 
The chairman got madder, 
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Printed in U.8.A.—W. B, Hall Printing Co. 


Henceforth word-slinger Stropp wields a 
mop. 
William M. Meacham, member of the 
otary Club of Lexington, Virginia.) 

Told the band to drown him out with bee- 
bop. 

(Mrs. Chas. Beaumont, wife of a 
Penn Yan, New York, Rotarian.) 

And decorum went out with a plop! 

Mrs. Oliver Kiemstine, wife of a 
Windber, Pennsylvania, Rotarian.) 

And signalled the curtain to drop. 

Mrs. R. R. Rhoades, wife of 
a Greenville, Ohio, Rotarian.) 

Because the whole speech was a flop. 

Curry M. Spidell, member of the 
otary Club of Milan, Michigan.) 

Awaitina nonstop Stropp to drop. 

(Ernest A. Pullen, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Burlington, New Jersey.) 

They immediately pronounced him a flop. 

Mrs. Homer 8. Hirt, wife of a 
hattahoochee, Florida, Rotarian.) 

Till his brace buttons went with a plop! 

(S. Jepson, member of the Rotary 
Club of Jersey, Channel! Islands.) 

Thought, “Stropp's the sour cream of the 
crop!” 

(Roy H. Hopkins, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Ironwood, Michigan.) 


And the speaker he wanted to bop. 
William Stedman, member of the Rotar 
lub of Geraldton, Ontario, Donadnt 
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GET THE ROTARIAN AT YOUR 
NEW ADDRESS 


This card provides information needed to 


correct your address easily and quickly. 


Please fill in the card completely. 
PRINT CAREFULLY 


PLEASE CHANGE MY MAGAZINE ADDRESS 


PRINT CAREFULLY 
FROM: TO 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 


STATE OR 
PROVINCE 2 a 


COUNTRY 


WE MUST HAVE THE NAME OF YOUR ROTARY CLUBII! 


Subscribers in the United States 
of America: Please include postal 
zone number in your new address. 


ROTARY CLUB OF 


STATE OR PROVINCE COUNTRY 














+5559 PLANNING TO MOVE? 


You will want to keep your copy of THE 
ROTARIAN coming regularly every month. 
This card is for your convenience. 


SEE OTHER SIDE 


»»> POST CARD +¢ 


THE ROTARIAN 
I600 RIDGE AVENUE 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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Around the World on Thursday Evening .. . 


There was once a Rotarian who announced to his Rotary Club that he 
would like to report on his “trip around the world.”’ And his report made 
one of the most interesting programs the Club had ever had, his fellow 
Rotarians agreed. What a trip it had been! First to Cambodia, then to 
picturesque India, to The Philippines, Hong Kong, Burma, and Australia. 
Among all the places he had visited, there was one thing in common: 
a Rotary Club. 

When he had completed the story of his journey, the Chairman of the 
meeting said “Charlie, you’ve made us all very envious .... By the way, 
you didn’t tell us when you made this trip. When was it?” 

“Why, let me see,”’ Charlie replied thoughtfully, “I believe it was last 
Thursday.” 

“Last Thursday!” his fellow Rotarians exclaimed. 

“Yes, last Thursday,” Charlie repeated. ‘“That’s the day my copy of 
Tue Rotarian came. You see, | made my trip around the world by read- 
ing the January issue... . I recommend the same trip to all of you. .. .” 
Wherever your travels may take you—whether you’re changing your 
address permanently or temporarily, or if you just want to go around 
the world on Thursday evening—you will want to be sure that Tue 
RorariaAN reaches you regularly. 


4 a 4 The mserted card 1s tor your convenience in reporting your change of address to the Secretariat so that 
THE ROTARIAN can be sent to your correc! address. 
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| All photos show actual residents 
of Florida Shores. 











waiting for electricity, telephone, etc. They are available 
now, used daily by hundreds of Florida Shores residents. 





Beach parties and swimming are year round events at this “World's 
Safest Beach,” only five miles from Florida Shores. Here, Henry Kleinknecht 
and daughter Nancy serve the “franks” to Mr. and Mrs. Warren Gunther, 


Warm, sunny winters 
make boating a favorite hobby 


"The fishing's great ,” of many Florida Shores residents, such 


says Morton “Red” Born. 


as Mr. and Mrs. Warren F. Comstock. 


‘| in FLORIDA SHORES 


Jacksonville 


Daytona 
Beach 
New 
Smyrna 
Beach 
Cape 
Cofaveral 


FLORIDA SHORES 


PERFECT 
LOCATION 


is one big reason 

why Florida Shores 

homesites are such a 

great investment: ‘alm 


1. Right on the fabulous 


EAST coast. 

2. Entirely within city limits, 
all conveniences 
available NOW! 

3. in the center of the fast 
growing Daytona - New Smyrna 
Beach playground area. 

4. Magnificent ocean beaches 
only minutes away. 


FLORIDA SHORES REFERENCES 


1, Miami-Dade Chamber of Commerce, Miami, Florida 
2. Bank of New Smyrna Beach, New Smyrna Beach, Florida 
3. New Smyrna Beach Chamber of Commerce, New Smyrna Beach, Florida 


DOROTHY KILGALLEN 


columnist and TV star says,"Won- 
derful climate, city conveniences 
and expanding opportunities 
make a Florida Shores homesite 
@ very wise investment.’ 


FLORIDA SHORES 


A suburb of New Smyrna Beach, in the City of Edgewater 


MAGNUSON PROPERTIES, INC. 


SEND ONLY *2 TO RESERVE YOUR OWN 
LOVELY DOUBLE-LOT HOMESITE! 


Your most wonderful dreams of carefree living will really come 
true at Florida Shores. You'll be in a lovely city right on the 
Atlantic Coastline. You'll bask in glorious sunshine all winter 
... live outdoors all year long. Colds and cares will vanish almost 
like magic as you laze on sparkling ocean beaches, splash in the 
blue Atlantic, and grow tropical fruit in your own back yard. 
And just think, a// this can be yours for a couple of dollars down 
and low monthly payments you'll never really miss. 


This is your golden opportunity to buy big, beautiful homesites 
in Florida Shores for a fraction of their future worth! Called by 
many investment experts “The best land buy in Florida today,” 
these lots are all high, dry and ready for building, with full 
frontage on wide paved streets. 

Located in the charming East Coast City of Edgewater, in the 
world-famed Daytona - New Smyrna Beach area, Florida Shores 
is the perfect choice for good living and sound investment. It is 
right on U.S. Highway #1 and the beautiful Indian River. A// 
city conveniences are already available: Schools, churches, hos- 
pitals, shopping, police and fire protection, electricity, telephone, 
garbage collection, etc. All streets are completed, many homes 
are built and hundreds of folks just like you are living in Florida 
Shores right now. 

All year round you can enjoy Florida’s finest recreational facilities, 
planned for all ages and tastes. Whatever your pleasure, it’s here: 


Miami Wonderful salt and fresh water fishing, swimming, sunbathing, 


golf, tennis, bowling, hunting, picnicking. There are theaters, 
parks, organized teams, and tournaments, too. The “World's 
Safest Ocean Beach” is only 10 or 15 minutes away. 

Business and job opportunities are increasing rapidly, because 
Florida Shores is in the heart of the “Golden Triangle” section 
of Florida. Multi-million dollar industries are moving in, creating 
many new jobs, increasing land values .. . and the greatest growth 
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SAM SNEAD | 
champion golfer and 
fisherman says, “An 
ideal location...prop- 
erty in Florida Shores 
is a great buy!” 


LLs 


Minimy 


Las] 
2 lots of $595 


Full Price $1190 
($20 per month) 


NAME 


daughter Alice and Mrs. Clarence Hough. 


MAGNUSON PROPERTIES, INC. 
DEVELOPERS OF FLORIDA SMORES, PROTECTS YOUR INVESTMENT WITH THIS 
TRIPLE GUARANTEE 


1. 60-DAY UNCONDITIONAL MONEY-BACK GUAR- 
ANTEE — If you shouid change your mind for any reason 

fy within 60 doys after sending your down payment, all 
your money will be returned promptly on request! 


2. SIX-MONTH MONEY-BACK INSPECTION GUAR- 
ANTEE — If you personally inspect your lots within six months 
ofter sending your down payment and are not completely 
sotisfied, we will return ALL your money without question! 


3. ONE-YEAR EXCHANGE PRIVILEGE GUARANTEE— 
After personally inspecting your lots, you may exchange 
them, within one year, if you wish, for any others available. 


PR PO IY Pa Pe 


surge is just ahead! .. .That’s why, if you ever 
dream of living in Florida, the time to buy you 
land is now. 


Scores of Rotarians are among the 10,000 persons 
who have already bought Florida Shores lots, 
mostly by mail, and there is an active local Rotary 
Club. Invariably, those who later visit their prop- 
erty are delighted—such as Mr. E. J. Doherty of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., who says, “I bought my 4 lots 
through a newspaper ad. Later my wife and son 
visited Florida and raved about the wonderful buy 
I made . . . l'm certain I made a good investment.” 


All lots same size, same low price. All lots are 
40 x 125 feet. Minimum homesite is two lots (a 
spacious quarter acre!), or you can buy 3 or 4 lots 
if you wish. All lots are the same low price, $595 
each. Right now, your down payment is only $1 
per lot (just $2 for a 2-lot homesite)—and you pay 
only $10 a month per lot! 


LIMITED OFFER—ACT TODAY! Because o' 
the great demand for property in this fast-growing 
area, these lots will not be available much longer 
at this low investment price. If you wait, rising 
costs may rob you of a wonderful future in Florida 
You take no risk by reserving your lots now, 
because our remarkable TRIPLE GUARANTE 
described above, protects 
you completely. So don’t delay MAIL 
~MAIL COUPON TODAY. Si@e]U] Je). 
160) 97. 4 


MAGNUSON PROPERTIES, INC., developers of FLORIDA SHORES, 
253 Pon American Bonk Building, Dept. R-5G, Miemi 32, Floride 


| Please find enclosed my down payment of $1 per lot for a total of. 

Florida Shores. Please send 20-page illustrated brochure and a street map showing clearly 
the location of my lots. I understand that if | am not completely satisfied my down 
payment and any monthly payments will be refunded without question anytime within 60 
days. Also, that if I inspect the property personally within 6 months and am not satisfied 
that you'll refund every cent I've paid. | will also have a one-year exchange privilege. 


city lots at 


129° 
140/40" 


Moximum ! 
4 lots of $595 “40 





3 lots ot $595 
Down 

Poyment $3 
Full Price $1785 
($30 per month) 


2 Houses _ 
Permissible y 
Full Price $2380 . 
($40 per month) 
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ADDRESS 


(Please print name (or nomes) exactly os it should appear on contract! 





CITY 


——_— 








All lots some price, $595—Payments are just $10 @ month per lot 





